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Some Noteworthy New Books 


THE WERNER PRIMER. 


112 pp. (For beginners in Reading.) By F. LILLIAN TAYLOR, Prin- 
cipal Training School, Galesburg, Iliinois. 


A practical realization of the best methods of teaching children to read and the 
most beautiful school-book ever published in America. It marks an epoch in school- 
book making, both pedagowically and artistically. Every superintendent and every 
first year primary teacher should send at once for a copy. 


THE AMERICAN GOVERNMENT. 


496 pp. (For High Schools Preparatory Schools and Colleges.) By 
B. A. HINSDALE, Ph.D., LL.D., University of Michigan. 
This standard work brought down to date. A masterly work—the result of years 
of experience. 


THE WERNER BOOKKEEPING. 


68 pp. Six Column Journal Method. (For Grammar and High 
School Grades. By Prin. EpGAR G, LANTMAN, Binghamton, N, Y. 


This work is the result of several years’ experience by a practical book-keeper and 
teacher. The system employed has been thoroughly tested in regular school work. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL ALGEBRA. 


128 pp. By WILLIAM N, GIFFIN, Vice Principal, Cook County Nor- 
mal School, 


In the preparation of this Algebra the author has tollowed strictly the suggestions 
contained in the “* Report of the Committee of Ten.” 


ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS.—With Answers. 


144 pp. (For Supplementary work, Grammar Grades.) By MCHENRY 
and Davipson, Decatur, I1l., Public Schools, 


It contains suitable problems for the several grades, correctly graded and attrac- 
tively presented. 





SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 
BROOKS’S NEW ARITHMETICS 


The Normal Rudiments of Arithmetic 
The Normal Standard Arithmetic 


By EDWARD BROOKS, A.M., Ph.D. 


(Superintendent of Philadelphia Public Schools,) author of 





The Famous Brooks Mathematical Series. 


These books are entirely new and are based upon the 
principles which have made Dr. Brooks's books always popu- 
lar and lasting with efficient teachers. In amount of con- 
tents and in grading they are carefully adapted to modern 
requirements. To the making of these new arithmetics Dr. 









GREENE’S SCHOOL MUSIC COURSE. 


Brooks brings his ample experience as normal school princi- 
Books I. and II. (Book ITI., in preparation ) 


pal, superintendent of Philadelphia schools, member of the 
Committee of Fifteen and author of many mathematical 
books unprecedented for their success. 

For particulars. Address, 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, 
614 Arch. Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


Correspondence invited regarding above named books. Send for Descriptive 
Catalogue, Circulars and Sample Pages. 


THE WERNER COMPANY, Publishers, 


NEW YORK: 5-7 E. Sixteenth St. CHICAGO: 160-174 Adams St. 


PHILADELPHIA : 812-814 Chestnut St. BOSTON: 110-116 Boylston St. 
MINNEAPOLIS: 405 Century Building. 
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Their Worth Attested. 


The vigorous campaign for adoptions in Vermont has recently closed, and there is now opportunity to : 
Correspondence is respectfully solicited, 


judge as to results. Our text-books have received extraordinary recognition, and the adoptions thus far reported are 
SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


a remarkable endorsement of their excellence. The same is true in other states and communities throughout the 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICACO, PHILADELPHIA. ; 


country. Among the books that, from their publication, have met with the greatest success are: The Nor- 
; A Apna papa hahaha papa bha baba hahahahaha he hee ee ee eee 





mal Course in Reading (Todd & Powell); The Normal Course in Spelling (Dunton & Clark) ; 
The Normal Course in Number (Cook & Cropsey); The Normal Music Course (Tufts & Holt); 
The Normal Review System of Writing, Slanting and Vertical Copies (Farley & Gunnison); 
The Normal Course in English (Welsh & Greenwood); “ The World and its People” Series 
of Geographical Readers, ** The Health Series of School Physiologies” (Stowell); Beacon 
Lights of Patriotism (Carrington), etc., etc. : 


WHEREVER THESE BOOKS HAVE BEEN INTRODUCED 
THEY ARE GIVING THE GREATEST SATISFACTION. 





Send for our catalogues and circulars descriptive of these and our other text-books. 
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NEW YORK: 
41 Barclay Street. 


Awarded Eleven Medals at Columbian Exposition, 1893. 





Philosophical and 
Chemical Apparatus. 


Fine Chemicals, Microscopes, Accessories, 
Balances, Weights, and Platinum. 


RICHARDS & CO. Limited. 





CHICAGO: 
108 Lake Street. 





THE NATIONAL COURSE IN PHYSICS 


as Recommended by THE COSIMITTEE OF TEN. 











HARVARD PHYSICAL APPARATUS 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue of Apparatus for this course ; also Illustrated and Descriptive 


Catalogues of Chemical and Bacteriological Laboratory Supplies 


FRANKLIN EDUCATIONAL CO., = 


BOSTON & CHICAGO. 













this paper. 


UNIQUE, MODERN and CHEAP 
Physical,Chemicaland 
Electrical Apparatus 


Microscopes, Telescopes and Lanterns, Dynamos 
and Moters, Standard Electrical Test Instru- 
ments, Chemicals and Chemical 
Harvard Physical Apparatus, Apparatus adap- 
ted to Gage’s Series of Text-Books on Physics. 


Glassware, 





LABORATORY APPARATUS A SPECIALTY. 


= ZIEGLER ELECTRIC CO., Incorporated. 


(Successors to A. P. GaGe & Son and ZIEGLER Bros.) 


Manufacturers, Dealers and Importers, 


141 FRANKLIN, cor. FEDERAL ST., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Catalogues furnished free to teachers of Science on application. 
Teachers in sending for Catalogues or orders will please mention 





Frick’s Automatic Electric 


PROGRAM CLOCK. 


Write for illustrated 
catalogue describing 
and illustrating its 
successful use in 


Public, Private, 
and Manual 
Training Schools, 
Academies, 
Colleges, and 
Factories, &c., &c. 


One apparatus keeps 
every period in every 
room, every depart- 
ment’ and every build- 
ing, on time without 
the aid of the human 
hand. 


Satisfactory Results 
Guaranteed, 


FRED. FRICK, Mrfr., 


Waynesboro, Franklin Co., Pa. 
Lock Box, 406. 








CHEMICALS 


AND 


APPARATUS 


Laboratory Supplies of Every Descripton 


manson & Crenshaw, 
IMPORTERS 
suuaaen 





im Catalogues mailed 
. on receipt of the 


The new Alcohol Bunsen Blast postage, six cents 
Lamp. 





HOW TO STUDY STRANGERS, 
By NeEisoN S1zER. A book of over 300 pages, beauti 
fully illustrated, as 50. Fowler & Wells Co., 27 East 
2ist treet, New York 





028 Arch St., |} 
PHILADELPHIA |f 





solicited. Catalogue on application. 
| 


Pree 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 
Microscopes, Telescopes, 
Photographic Supplies, 
Optical Lanterns & Slides, 


Only complete Science Factory in the West, 
INSTRUMENTS OF PRECISION TO ORDER 


CHICAGO. 


Physical and 
Chemical Apparatus 


Microscopes, Telescopes and Lanterns, 
Dynamos, Motors and Electrical 
Test Instruments. 


Anatomical Models. 
Chemicals and Chemical Glass Ware. 
Special Apparatus te Order. 
Send for Catalogues and Prices. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO., 


Successor Science Department National School F te 
ishing Co.) FACTORY AND WAREROOMS : 


179-181 Lake Street, Chicago. 
Mention this paper. Established 1871. 








ESTABLISHED 1851. 


snag n AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 





Everything necessary for 
the Chemical and Physical 
Laboratory will be fur- 
nished of best quality at 
reasonable prices. 

Glass and metal appara- 
tus, special, made to order, 
according to drawings. 

Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises, 














~ 127 Fulton & 42 Ann Sts., 
BRANCHES : 2 
A 111 Madison St., Chicago j 
> FOS Locust Street, 
St. Louis. 









DRAWING MATERIALS. - - 
SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS. 


The largest and best assorted stock in this line. 
We are thoroughly familiar with the requirements 
of schools of all gradesand aresupplying most of the 
best Colleges and Universities. Correspondence 
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IF FREE TEXT-BOOKS ake FURNISHED IN YouR SCHOOLS 


YOU NEED THE 


“HOLDEN SYSTEM ror 
PRESERVING BOOKS” 


A CHEAP, SIMPLE AND EFFECTIVE METHOD FOR SAVING BOOKS 
FROM WEAR. 


USED BY OVER 500 PROMINENT SCHOOL BOARDS—ALL PRAISE IT. 


Do not allow your text-books to go unprotected another year! 
Send NOW for samples and information—FREE to any address. 


cw.noete HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’'y. P. O. Box 643 A. SPRINCFIELD, MASS., U. 8S. A. 





Established 1870. __ (Manufacturers Only.) Incorporated 1886. 


The True =» 
Adjustable Seating 


Do not forget the shoulders of the pupil 
and have a desk and chair that can be 
adjusted as to distance and heights. 
If a lifting-lid desk is desired buy one 
that does not have a slamming lid. 
Neither of these improvements cost any more than the ordinary 





Ltt Leet. ae —_ 


NEW JERSEY SCHOOL-CHURCH FURNITURE CO., TRENTON, N. J. 


Wood 
Carvers 
Outfits 








° SPECIAL- § 

: a : HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 
° DISCOUNT ° 209 BowERY New York, 
Ceccccccccces 





Exhibits of Apparatus at Denver, Chautauqua, Springfield, Asbury Park 
and other places during the summer, have been as much of a revelation to many 
teachers as effects on the Screen from our 


Optical Projection Apparatus 


are to scholars and the Public. 


VISUAL TEACHING 


has come to stay, and there is no apparatus so suitable for the purpose as our 


Criterion Magic Lantern 


which carries all scientific attachments and which may be used with Sun, 
Electric, Oxy-Hydrogen or Oil light, interchangeably. 


Our Self Centering Arc Electric Lamp is the ONLY ONE 


suitable for Scientific Projections. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


REMEMBER °."<. 115 and117 Nassau St., New York. 


J. B. COLT & CO. 
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Walter Baker & Go. Limited, 52— : 
The Largest Manufacturers of | 5 S g | 3 Ss 
Cf, PURE, HIGH CRADE eed |,2 = -_ 
A Cocors.asCwocouaTes #55) | i= . 
42-259 HIGHEST AWARDS S ws | * =| “ee 
. from the great 7.9 @ 7 om 
\ Industrial and Food QO |i C 
EXPOSITIONS Blackboard Stencils are) 









\}\\ IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


\Caution: In view of the 


many imitations 
ofthe labels and wrappers on our 
F ‘oods, conmuaeets should make sure 

that our place of manufacture, 
namely, Dorchester, Mass. 
is printed on each package. 





SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


the Best Aids for 
Illustrations. 


We have about so designs of flowers, plants, fruits, | 
&c., for botany oo. A 10-cent stencil and a 5-~ roost 
stencil sent as samples for five two-cent stam 
have about five hundred of all kinds, Price 


B. L. KELLOGG & CO., 64 E. 9th St., N.Y. 


Ran f san. 








<<" 3eac5) For Vertical Writing, 


VERTICULAR 


at by careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 


AND 


PENS. 


These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived 


SEPH GILLOTTS 
> VERTI PEN 


GILLOTT’S 


VERTIGRAPH 





THE PERFECT CUFF HOLDER 


FASTENS THE CUFF 
TO THE LINING OF THE 
COAT SLEEVE. 
Holds the Cuff in exact | 
the same position at all 
times. Just what Cuff 
= conese have been want- 

Will last a life time. 












BEST.WAY TO HOLD THE CUFFS, 


t out of order. Will save their price in | 





Cannot ge 
laundry’billsin onemonth. Put Holderin the back 
button holeofthecuff, with claspsopen, placecuffin 
position in coatsleeveafter coat ison,then press down 
on the Outside of the Coat Sleeve closing the Clasp 
thus the jaws of the Holder will fasten to the Coat 
Sleeve lining. Cuffs come off with the Coat. or their 
—_— can be changed without removing the Coat. 
ample pair, prepaid by mail25c. Agents 
wanted for these Holders and the Ramey Medicator, 
an Instrument and Home treatment for Catarrhanad 
all head and throat troubles. Sell at sight. 


The Perfect Cuff Holder Co., 85 Dearborn St.,Chicage 








Magic Lanterns... 


. FOR CLASS ROOMS 
TOK OR PUBLIC HALLS 


‘Oil Light Lanterns, 





Oxy-Calcium Lanterns, 
Oxy-Hyd. Lanterns, 
Oxy-Ether Lanterns, 
Electrical Lanterns. 


| Send Sor Catalogue. 


C. T. MILLIGAN, 


| 728 Cresraur Sr., PuiLavecenia, Pa. 








Remington 


Devices. 


Matchless Construction 





The New Many Notable Improvements, 


More Permanent Alignment, 
Model Improved Spacing Mechanism, 
No. Bighter and Wider Carriage. 


Uniform and Easy Touch, 
Economical Ribbon [ovement, 
Improved Paper Feed.'% 


And Many Other Useful and Convenient ' = 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, New York. 


‘lypewriter. 
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Unequaled Durability Unrivaled Speed: 
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For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception, the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts 
as a general tonic and vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body. 


Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,says: “I have met with the 
greatest and most satisfactory results 
in dyspepsiaand general derangement 
of the cerebral and nervous systems, 
causing debility and exhaustion.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and I mitations, 


For sale by all Druggists. 





>——— IT OUTLASTS THEM ALL—— 
1880—1895. 


Fifteen Years of Success 


have established every claim 
of the 


@Caligraph 


TYPEWRITER. 


cer Emr OawMr er aco ~7— 





The popularity of the No. 4 Caligraph, 
the latest model, is unquestioned. 


Descriptive Circular sent on application. 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 
237 Broadway, New York. 


IT OUTLASTS THEM ALL —— 
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FE SIERBROOK'S 


No. 333. 


Standard School Numbers. 


eg ee 333, 444, 128, 105 and 048. 


For sale by all Stationers. 


STEE IT. FVPEFTRTSs.  LSTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO,, 26 John st, A! 
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Where Shall They Educate ? 


It is the season of the year when every parent is 
obliged to consider the question of education; we say 
obliged, because in this state and some others the law 
insists that children be sent to school. Most parents 
settle the question of education as they would that of 
traveling; they inquire where the nearest depot of 
learning is and point it out to their children. 

It is a fact that as public schools flourish so do pri- 
vate schools. There is not a town of 1,000 inhabitants 
that might not support a really good private school, 
and most towns are willing to furnish a building free. 
The reason schools flourish in Boston, Brooklyn, and 
New York where there are excellent public schools, is 
that the excellence of the public schools suggests the 
possibility of still greater excellence. But a more 
powerful reason is that people believe that special fit- 
ness resides in certain people, for example, that a certain 
few can sing, speak, paint, write poetry, plead at the 
bar, and exercise influencing powers. They believe 
that the man who carries on a private school is one of 
this class ; they pay him to teach in the belief that it is 
a wise expenditure to employ one who has special fit- 
ness. 

There is another reason that operates on many— it is 
that the child will be a child but once. They can send 
to the public school without pay, but they determine on 
the private school because they wish to take no chances 
on the success of the boy when grown up. The fact 
that the members will be fewer and the society more 
select operates somewhat; neither of these are un- 
worthy motives ; the boy learns a vast amount from his 
associates. 

The saying of Emerson has been often quoted :—“ It 
makes but little difference what you study, it all turns 
on the teacher.” The school, be it public or private, 
should be selected because it has good teachers in it ; 
it is not the building nor the course of study that should 
determine the matter. Then, too, comes the serious 
question of the needs of a pupil. Many and many a 
pupil needs formative skill applied, and not arithmetic 
and geography ; some never receive such at home. 
They need to be strengthened up morally, to be taught 
how to live with their fellows; for want of proper 
moral tutoring, as it may be called, many a boy is 
ruined in Yale or Harvard; and the same may be said 
of other schools. 

Whether the private or public school is chosen the 
parent should know to whom he trusts his son or 


daughter and who are their companions; of course 
thousands never do, but they ought, for all that. The 
school is intended for a child’s benefit, but it does not 
always prove so, all the same. The books written that 
disclose school life show that often the whole current 
is against normal expansion. There is a vast amount of 
truth as well as exaggeration in David Copperfield ; the 
wonder is that any escaped demoralization. A son, this 
summer, wrote that he was carrying out what he and 
another planned when ina boarding school, It is worth 
while for the very busiest parent to ask himself why he 
educates at all ; in general he will say so his child “ can 
get on in life better.” Should a school hang outa sign, 
“Helps to Getting On”? Is not a higher purpose 
aimed at by all schools than this? Is not the training 
of the intellectual and moral powers the real end? Is 
not a school sought because the teacher, commingling 
this pupil with others, can and does effect this ? 

What is the test of the school? It has long since 
been declared not to be the amount of arithmetic or 
geography absorbed. The proper test is a willingness 
to enter upon some practical activity in life. This may 
sound strange, but it is the one applied to every college 
graduate ; the knowledge they have gained fits them to 
enter properly on some activity. Alongside of this comes 
another, the consideration of others. A school that 
does not teach the courtesies of life is not much of a 
school. 

The school selected should be one that the parent 
can feel really understands young people, their ways 
and needs. The whole drift of educational thought for 
ten years has been towards a deeper knowledge of the 
child. Does the teacher you choose know children? 
Or is the school you select merely a knowledge mill ? 
If it is the latter we are sorry for the child who will 
waste his time there. And you could do so much bet- 
ter, there are a great many men and women who could 
carry forward your son to higher, broader, and nobler 
stages of mental and moral action, and fit him to enter 
among his fellows for purposes beneficent to them and 
productive for himself. 





If there is one principle more thoroughly fixed than 
another in our government, it is that education is to be 
provided at public cost in non-sectarian schools open to 
all the children and under public control. If Catholics, 
Episcopalians, Congregationalists, or any other sect de- 
sire to maintain private schools and educate their chil- 
dren in them, they have undisputed right to do so. - But 
the common school is to be maintained, to which every 
child shall have free access, and every citizen must do 
his part to support it. This obligation, Senator Hoar 
says, “is the bottom mortgage on every dollar of the 
people.” This principle being settled, it is natural that 


the great majority of the people should have little pa- 
tience with those who try to stir up strife about it. 
Those who do so, whether Catholics or Protestants, are 
enemies of the public peace.— Zhe Cong regationalist. 
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How to Build Up a Private School. 


By Levi SEELEY. 


I am asked by the editor of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL to 
describe my success in building up Ferry Hall seminary, 
a school for girls at Lake Forest, IIl., which I had the 
honor to conduct from 1887 to 1894. I shall simply re- 
late the facts, running the risk of the charge of self-adu- 
lation for the sake of helping others who are honestly 
endeavoring to establish such schools, often with great 
self-sacrifice and amid many discouragements. I shall 
be able to write perhaps the more freely in that I have 
laid down the work and am no longer connected with 
private school work. When I took charge of the school 
there were about forty boarding students with accom- 
modations for fifty and thirty day students. Within a 
year the board of trustees remodeled the building and 
added to it at a cost of about $75,000 until there are 
accommodations for about 140 boarding students. The 
growth of the school was so constant and so rapid that 
in three years every room in the building was occupied. 
The number of day students remained about the same, 
it being about the normal number for the community in 
which the school is situated. 

These are the facts of the situation. Now how was 
this result attained? I will endeavor to point out some 
of the principles observed. 


I. GOOD TEACHING. 


By careful selection and by paying good salaries I 
gathered around mea strong faculty who were thorough- 
ly loyal to the school and to me. This last point is of 
utmost account. The principal is responsible for the 
success of the school, and if a teacher will not spend all 
of her energies to a loyal support of his plans she must 
retire, no matter what her qualifications. This is true 
in public school work, but it is manifestly more so in a 
boarding school where all live together as one family. 
The old adage, “ As the teacher so the school,” has par- 
ticular force for a private boarding school, where not 
alone the teaching hours but also day and night the 
teacher’s life is under the eye of her pupils. Great 
care must therefore be taken in the selection of teach- 
ers; good salaries must be paid, a high standard of 
teaching power demanded, and persons of pure life and 
cultured manners employed. 

{ dwell upon this point because I believe the faculty 
to be the strongest element of attraction. When pa- 
rents come to understand that a school has teachers who 
will train their children thoroughly and inspire them to 
noble lives they will choose that school above all others. 


2. CARE AS TO MATERIAL WANTS, 


It is bad policy for a boarding school to set a poor 
table. There should be plenty of wholesome food and 
sufficient variety. Noextravagances are necessary, but 
everything furnished must be pure and first class. Bad 
butter on the table at a single meal will be remembered 
and talked about far more than good butter for a whole 
month. No school can afford to get the name of fur- 
nishing a poor table. The love and good wishes of the 
pupils who have been inmates of a school are of utmost 
importance in building it up. ‘The school must seek to 
hold present pupils above all things, and when they do 
leave the school they must carry with them its interests 
so far that they will send friends to take their places. 
This they will not do if the faculty are not suitable or 
if the table is not good. Of course it will be impossi- 
ble to furnish all of the luxuries that many pupils have 
been accustomed to in theirhomes; but this is not ne- 
cessary, nor do either parents or pupils expect it. 

We advanced the rates at Ferry Hall thirty-three and 
a third per cent. in order that the above two conditions 
could be met, namely, good teachers at fair salaries and 
a good table. ‘The advance caused us no loss of pupils, 


but, on the contrary, our numbers steadily increased, as 
we have already seen. This is quite in accord with busi- 
ness principles, for people prefer to pay a fair price for 
an excellent thing rather than a cheap price fora worth- 
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less thing. The board of trustees were also gratified 
because a profit was assured to the school. 

Of course under this head of “ material wants” was 
included comfortable rooms properly heated, good care 
in sickness, and other things that tended to the health and 
comfort of the students. Proper equipment for school 
work is also important, 


3. ADVERTISING. 


I have already hinted that the best advertisement 
comes from the students. Graduates and other stu- 
dents who go to their homes ready to enthusiastically 
recommend the school to their friends are the best 
agents that can be put into the field. A good word 
from them goes much farther than a catalogue, an ad- 
vertisement, a letter, or even a personal visit from the 
principal. Their indorsement is regarded as unpreju- 
diced and their opinion will have weight. I found that 
a great many of our new accessions came to us through 
the influence of old students. The stronger, more en- 
thusiastic, and better satisfied the alumni of an institu- 
tion of learning are as to its management, the surer such 
institution is of success. Therefore I cannot lay too 
much stress upon this point. The school should keep 
closely in touch with all of its old students. 

There should be a catalogue in which the aim of the 
school course of study, expense, and other matters are 
concisely and plainly stated. This should be sent: 1, to all 
old students, in order to keep up their interest in the 
school ; 2, to the addresses furnished by the students ; 
3, to all other persons who may be interested, such as 
those who have children to be educated, pastors of 
churches, editors of papers, and other persons of influ- 
ence ; 4, to those who have asked for catalogues in for- 
mer years. In regard to this last point I made a prac- 
tice of registering in an alphabetical note-book the ad- 
dresses of all persons asking for catalogues, even though 
the request simply came on a postal-card. I had thus 
seven of these note-books of addresses corresponding 
to the seven years I was at Lake Forest. Space was 
taken for notes with reference to each particular case 
if there was anything to be noted. Thus if a parent 
wrote, “I have a daughter thirteen years of age whom 
I shall send away to school in a year or two,” this would 
be noted and especial attention given to the case, either 
by correspondence or by personal visit if practicable. 
These address books are carefully revised each year 
and names canceled if it is not thought advisable to 
continue sending catalogues. It is sometimes hard to 
tell whether it pays to continue sending a catalogue to 
a family from whom nothing has been heard for two or 
three years. I have secured students in many cases 
from just such families by persistently sending our cata- 
logue tothem. It is of great value to furnish a family 
with an annual reminder of the existence of your school, 
and it is pretty apt to bear fruit sooner or later, 

The question of advertising in periodicals must next 
be considered. I am convinced that but little is gained 
from advertising private schools in the daily press ; but 
great good comes from advertising in the monthly mag- 
azines and some good comes from use of the local 
weeklies in small towns. Parents who have children to 
send away to school are apt to consult the magazines, 
and if your school has no mention there of course your 
catalogue will not be asked for and you are likely to be 
left out in the cold. Then the weekly local paper is 
advisable because these papers are generally thoroughly 
read. 

Every school ought to follow at least these lines of 
advertising, and the school that neglects any of them 
will suffer. 


4. CORRESPONDENCE, 


Letters that are received from parents asking about 
the school should be filed away for future use. I made 
a practice of going through my files at least twice a 
year and writing to parents requesting to know what 
they had concluded in regard to sending their daughter 
tous. My address books were gone through with in 
the same way. This brings you into almost personal 











contact with parents, and often leads those who are 
wavering between your school and another to decide in 
your favor. 


5. PERSONAL VISITS. 


The last point that I shall mention in discussing 
“ How to Build up a Private School ” is that of personal 
visits. If the parent who is considering your school 
can be reached one of the very best means that can be 
made use of isa personal visit. Parents like to see and 
talk with those to whom they may commit the education 
or their children. Some schools make a practice of 
sending out each year representatives who visit parents 
and arrange for the reception of their children into 
school. Then before the opening of school a teacher is 
sent to conduct the party from one section of the coun- 
try to the school, thereby saving the parents the expense 
of personal attendance. This practice certainly gives 
a decided advantage to the enterprising school that 
carries it out. 

Finally let me say that if a private school is to grow 
it must be worthy of growth; it must furnish a high 
standard of work and fulfil all of its promises ; it must 
prove by its works that it can train boys and girls in 
special directions better than the public school can, and 
then parents who can afford to do so will be glad to 
support them. They have a place in our educational 
system and will prosper just in proportion to their effi- 
ciency and worthiness, 


State Normal School, Trenton, N. F. 
» 


‘‘ Neglected Education.” 


By LEE WYNDHAM. 


Advertisements containing such clauses as “ back- 
ward and delicate pupils receive special attention,” if 
not less frequently seen are, at any rate, much less fre- 
quently needed now than formerly. Yet even in the 
present advanced stage of civilization and education it 
is to be feared that backward pupils are still occasion- 
ally to be met with. And the question as to how the 
neglect of years may be atoned for, and how the knowl- 
edge that should have been slowly and pleasurably ac- 
cumulated in youth may be rapidly acquired in carly 
maturity, is a problem still unsolved. 


Perhaps one who has had some opportunities of deal- 
ing practically with this problem may be permitted to 
offer a few suggestions as to its solution. 


In the first place it is—so far, at least, as the experi- 
ence of the present writer goes—almost useless to send 
a girl whose mind has been allowed to lie fallow until 
she is sixteen or seventeen to any ordinary school, 
even a school whose prospectus bears the tempting 
clause above quoted. 


It is useless because one of two results will almost 
inevitably follow. Either she will be so unduly depressed 
by the acquirements of her juniors .as to be in danger 
of utter despair as to the possibility of ever equaling 
them ; or excessive modesty and self-deprectation not 
being growths of the present age she will decide that 
she has better equipments for the battle of life than any 
which culture will bestow on her; she will depreciate 
what she does not possess in order that she may not 
painfully regret not possessing it. 


Moreover, the education she will receive at an ordi- 
nary school is not likely to be one that will, in itself, 
compensate for the disadvantages that accompany its 
acquirement. She will be taught as children are taught, 
while her mind is inevitably matured, more or less, by 
a longer contact with life than they have had. And 
while engaged upon lessons that are below her powers, 
she will be puzzled beyond measure by the technical 
difficulties of mastering their details. While capable 
perhaps of understanding the philosophic aspect of a 
revolution she will be diverted from it by the harassing 
effort of learning the dates of the battles connected 
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with it—a feat which the trained and ductile memory 
of an ordinary child of ten accomplishes with the utmost 
ease, 


Miss M. E. Braddon, in one of her earlier novels, de- 
scribes very skilfully the almost torturing effect of scho- 
lastic routine upon the mind of a girl whose surround- 
ings indeed had not been literary, but whose intellect 
had been developed by the great teacher—Life. 


The mistakes that occur in dealing with the backward 
older girl occur because most teachers whose lives are 
routine bound, and whose acquirements are too often 
limited within one narrow groove, fail to recognize the 
fact that there are educative agents other than books, 
that contact with the world, with work of any kind, with 
life in any form, develops the mind ; fail, too, to dis- 
tinguish between mental dexterity and mental growth. 


Enough has been said in condemnation of existing 
methods ; it remains to be proved if better can be sug- 
gested. A writer in an English magazine has recently 
proposed that novel-reading be added to the curriculum 
of girls’ schools. In the case of backward pupils the 
writer has tried this method and found it surprisingly 
successful, many years before the publication ot the ar- 
ticle in question. 

A school for backward pupils and for backward pupils 
only ; no girl of eighteen should be harassed by the petty 
humiliations inseparable from studying in a class with 
younger children ; might be conducted on the following 
plan : 


8 a.M. Breakfast. Reading and discussion of papers. 

g. Study of arithmetic alternately with history. 

10. Language daily. (Presumably French, in the ab- 
sence of special reasons for the study of another tongue.) 

11. Study of rhetoric and letter-writing alternately 
with grammar. 

12. Luncheon. 

1. Walk, tennis, skating. 

2. Rest. 

3. Lecture on history of England alternately with 
lectures on art and mythology. Notes taken. Compo- 
sitions on previous lectures read and criticised. 

4.30. Rest. 

5. Dinner. (Purposely early to give a long even- 
ing.) 

6. Needlework, zo¢ engrossing in character, accompa- 
nied by the reading aloud of a novel chosen in accord- 
ance with a fixed plan. Toalternate with evenings with 
Shakespeare, each pupil taking 2 part. 

7.30. Study. Preparation for classes. 

g. Slight refreshment. Social intercourse. 

to. Retiring hour, 


The novel-reading, to which four hours and a half in 
each week have been allowed, is a very important part 
of the scheme. No doubt individual taste must decide 
upon the novels chosen, but Dickens, Scott, Thackeray, 
George Eliot, Conan Doyle, Lord Lytton, Charles Reade, 
Dumas, Hugo, Balzac should hold prominent places. 
Those books having points of interest in common should 
be read consecutively. For example, if on Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday Henry VL. were the play selected 
Lord Lytton’s “ Last’ of the Barons” should be read ; 
Richard III, and “ Quentin Durward” would be well 
chosen to succeed them. One last word. The year, 
or, better still, the two years, should be a period of per- 
fect retirement ; of calm, intellectual growth, not of the 
anxious acquirements of social graces. In the home of 
a lady dainty personal habits and refined table manners 
would be insensibly acquired ; the less they are made 
the subjects of either thought or conversation the better; 
veneering is, of all processes, the one to be avoided. 
And the “backward pupil” who for two years or even 
one has lived in the routine above described is likely to 
have what is implied in the “ best breeding,” modesty, 
and unconsciousness of se/f. 


Bishop Bethune College, Oshawa, Ont., Can. 
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Advertising of Private Schools, 


By Wotstan Dixey. 


To make school advertising pay it must follow the 
same principles that apply to all good advertising, that 
is to say, the same foundation principles : first, make it 
very plain to the public just what you have to offer 
them, and second, make the advertising of your particu- 
lar school in some way specially attractive, so that it will 
stand out from the others and make an impression. 
There is a certain individuality about almost every 
business, and there ought to be always about a private 
school, 

Individuality is the only word I can think of to ex- 
press the idea, and I believe it does express it suffi- 
ciently for the purpose. To impress upon the public the 
value of your own school you must show some particu- 
lar feature or features of excellence. You must conduct 
it in some respects a little better or a little differently 
from other schools, and at whatever point it is better or 
different that is the point you want to make prominent 
in your advertising. 

The spirit of a school is what draws the most desir- 
able people to it, and this spirit must be shown very 
plainly in your advertising. It must be put forward as 
dominating the whole establishment, giving life and 
character to every department and every study. 

To give an example:—The best school advertising I 
know anything about is that of the Siglar school, which 
appears in the Century Magazine. 





THE SINGLAR SCHOOL 320 sors. 

My school has been eminently successful for many years. 
My boys go to college, enter well, go through well, come 
out well, and succeed in the world. We start them right, 
get them in the way of doing things, of steering them- 
selves; and they stick to it. We catch them young and 
start them early; we have to, to get the best results. 
The common mistake with boys is to keep them at home 
too long. Shall I send you my pamphlet ? 

HENRY W. SIGLAR, Newburgh-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


This usually occupies a page, but a much smaller ad- 
vertisement of this school appeared not long ago. The 
feature in it which attracted attention first was an illus- 
tration of a light beach-wagon, full of boys on their way 
to the ball-ground on Saturday afternoon. 

There you see is shown the spirit of the school, that 
is what captivates the parents and boys too. 

Now of course the same ideas can’t be followed in 
every school, but every school ought to have ideas of 
some sort, very active in its management and methods, 
and if it has such ideas its advertising ought to show it. 
The cut-and-dried: ‘ All departments ; home comforts: 
superior advantages” sort of advertising, fails to express 
in any way the really vital attraction of a good school. 

[ am asked to say something in regard to the word- 
ing and display of school advertising, but the best com- 
prehensive advice which can be given in a short article 
like this is: Say what you have to say simply and 
plainly, and leave the display to the publisher’s discre- 
tion. 

The question of display has come to be sucha special 
and practical science nowadays, that any well-conducted 
journal is likely to get a much more effective as well as 
artistic display for a school advertiser than he will get 
for himself. 

There is a great field in school advertising for effec- 
tive, artistic, dignified representation of a superior es- 
tablishment, and if time and space would permit I would 
gladly write a whole chapter on the subject. What I have 
said here is merely by way of off-hand suggestion. Iam 
sure that intelligent, progressive school advertisers can 
profit even by a brief hint. 

86 World Building, New York City. 
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The Advantages of the Specialist 
System. 


THE WORKINGMAN’S SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY. 


Primary grades need principally the instruction of a 
class teacher, for a young child needs the homelike in- 
fluence of one who makes her room reflect ber own indi- 
vidual nature in arrangement and atmosphere. But even 
in the lowest classes it is good for the children to come 
in contact with more than one teacher, 7, ¢., more than 
one individuality, just as at home, their intercourse 
with the relatives and friends of the family, constitute a 
broader educational environment than the parents alone 
would present. With older children, the class-room as 
the pupil’s school home, must by no means be aban- 
doned, and here, too, the class teacher will preside over 
the little circle, representing the specific interests and 
characteristic tendencies of the class. In the Working. 
man’s school we have it so arranged that each class 
teacher is also special teacher in those studies in which 
she is particularly efficient. Each specialist has, in ad- 
dition to her specialty, the charge of a particular class 
for which she is responsible. 

There are only two exceptions tothis rule. One is 
the specialist teacher of natural science in the inter- 
mediate and upper grades, who teaches in a room set 
apart for this work, which is fitted up to suit the special 
requirements of experimental and objective work, and 
which represents in its entire outfit the spirit of scien- 
tific research. The art department, in a similar way, 
introduces the child into the elevating atmosphere of 
esthetic refinement, while the work-shop embodies the 
idea of industrious enterprise and the dignity and 
charm of assiduous toil. 

In explanation of our arrangement it is important to 
emphasize once more the apparent truism that no 
teacher can be found who is equally efficient or inter- 
ested in all branches of instruction. Especially at 
present when so much of handiwork, art culture, sci- 
ence, etc., has been introduced, it ought to be recog- 
nized that after all a great deal of special aptitude and 
study must be required to have each of these branches 
well taught, and that a proper division of labor is desir- 
able in school instruction as well as in social life. Be- 
sides, it seems that the individuality of the teacher must 
be respected no less than that of the child. 1, on my 
part, have a certain horror of teachers who profess to 
be able to teach everything. Of course, a teacher must 
have received a generous general education, and have 
learnt to understand and appreciate a// subjects of in- 
struction ; besides, he must be a “eacher before he devel- 
ops into a specialist; but that certainly does not imply 
that he can ¢each all things successfully and with due 
justice to subject and child. Whoever undertakes such 
a hopeless task will either do pitiously perfunctory 
work, or will throw the best part of his individuality 
and enthusiasm into those select subjects which 
best express his individuality and give disproportionate 
emphasis to these. The latter contingency is as de- 
plorable as the former ; for the unity of conception and 
development of which the advocates of the class teacher 
system speak, will thus be badly disturbed, and the 
child will be handed over from one individual to 
the other, receiving from each a more or less distorted 
revelation of his environment. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


¥ 


A private school teacher eannot afford to be without an 
educational weekly. He needs aid and inspiration, and 
must know what is going on in the educational world. 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL has a large number of readers 
among private school teachers. There are reasons for 
this. Two dollars and a half could not be better invested 
than in one year’s subscription to THE JOURNAL. Did you 
notice the enclosed order-blank ? 
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Advertising a School. 


By OwEN MacPHERSON. 


A school that does not advertise in these days of 
keen competition makes a great mistake. Parents nat- 
urally select from among the schools they know, and 
carefully investigate and debate the attractions offered 
by the various ones before deciding where to send their 
boy or girl. They will scan the school advertisements 
in publications in which they place reliance, and a bright 
and snappy announcement of the educational, social, 
and other advantages they wish to secure for their child 
will arrest their attention and cause them to write for 
further information. A large number of schools have 
begun to learn these facts and know that judicious ad- 
vertising pays. 

But advertising a school is not a very easy matter. A 
great deal of money may be wasted by not choosing the 
right methods and mediums. Many schools find it 
profitable to employ the services of a competent adver- 
tisement writer who can most advantageously word, 
display, and place advertisements. But ad-smiths who 
can write a telling school advertisement are rare. A 
principal who can attend to this matter himself will 
have more success if he knows how to place the advan- 
tages of his school most convincingly before the public. 

Just now the school advertising columns of the great 
magazines, weekly journals, and daily newspapers are 
full of cards and descriptive notes of educational insti- 
tutions of allclasses. The Review of Reviews and the 
Century for September, and the Outlook of August 18 are 
before me. ‘The former magazine contains thirteen 
pages of advertisements of “Schools and Colleges,” 
carefully classified under the heads of “ Universities and 
Colleges,” ‘‘ Academical and Preparatory (Boys),” “ Mil- 
itary,” “ Academical and Preparatory (Girls),” “ Aca- 
demical and Preparatory (both sexes),” ‘“ Correspond- 
ence,” and “ Miscellaneous.” The Century and Outlook 
classify the schools by states. 

The first advertisement to attract my attention was 
that of Betts’ academy of Stamford, Conn. This insti- 
tution has built up an enviable reputation in its fifty- 
six years of existence and has hundreds of friends 
through the country who are interested in its welfare. 
But Mr. Betts very wisely does not consider this alone 
sufficient to increase its success but advertises the su- 
perior attractions in the Century, the Review of Reviews, 
the Outlook, and other high class publications likely to 
be read by people whose patronage he would like to 
secure. This is the way he calls attention to his school 
in the magazines : 

Now this is clearly a strong 
advertisement. It is original, 
attractive, dignified, and to the 
point. It is sure to claim the 
attention of thousands of read- 
ers. The picture of the old bell 
of 1838 will hold many eyes 
and set the minds to inquiring 
after its meaning. The motto, 
“What we do we do well,” 
makes an excellent heading ; 
getting an education is a serious 
thing and parents are made to 
feel that Mr. Betts believes it. 

“This is an individual 
school” is another inducement 
to peruse the advertisement. Every sentence brings 
out a strong point. No space is wasted. Every- 
thing has meaning and life. Parents who have a boy 
will listen to Mr, Betts to the last word, and large num- 
bers will “send for illustrated circular.” That “ better 
call on me at the school” also has weight. Even if pa- 
rents do not avail themselves of the invitation it implies 
the guarantee, “If you will see for yourself I am sure 





This is an Individual school — tbat is to say, we 
make the indirid/ua/, not the class, the basis of work ; # 
bright student is not held back, and the slower boy is 

We teach the stadent first to ser, and then 

to tell what he sees going on around him in nature and 
in practical life. We give a thorough and critical prep- 
aration for Technical Schools and Universities and « 
liberal practical training to those not intending to enter 
college. We make the preparation of lessons, the 
learning “hew to study,” and the mastery of the subject 
in hand, of first importance recitations of secondary 
importance. 
The Academy was rebuilt last summer on « plan, the 
result of a careful study of the latest appoutments of 
the best schools, and years of experience in understand- 
ing the needs of student life. Send for illustrated cir 
cular, or (better) call on me at the school (one hour 
from New-York). 


WILLIAM J. BETTS, M. A. (Vale), Principal. 


you will favor me with your patronage and good will.” 
If it were not for one omission the advertisement of 

Betts’ academy might be called a perfect model. 

Price of tuition is left out. 


The 
Such an omission is expen- 
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sive. Many people who cannot afford to pay the price 
will write for circulars. The two fotlowing advertise- 
ments which have a number of other good points shut 
off unprofitable correspondence : 


KENTUCKY TRAINING SCHOOL. 


MILITARY. SIXTH YEAR. 


Located in the Famous Blue Grass Region. 

Better sit on a log beside a teacher than to pass through the 
marble halls of the finest college in the land.” So said One of 
our great men, and it is true. Our buildings are plain, our 
equipment is very good, but we understand our subject—Boys. 

ys of from fourteen to twenty stand more in need of 
training—moral, mental. physical, and social—than they do 
of formal, college lectures. Character comes first with us; the 
ability to think for one’s self next. 

This is a home like, military, training school; asone boy ex- 
proesed it, “ I feel like I am leaving one home and going to an- 

Our thorough Collegiate Course prepecss for life or for college. 
Practical Engineering and Commercial Courses also. 

: te necessary expense, including One uniform and use 
oO} 8 


Full information in our catalogue. 
Major C. W. FOWLER, Supt., Mt. Sterling, Ky. 


The ordinary school advertisement is nothing but a 
perfunctory about name and location, with sometimes a 
dry reference to studies and tuition, absolutely without 
force and finish. Some do not even let the reader sus- 
pect that they send out descriptive matter. Perhaps 
they think that everybody knows that. But they are 
mistaken, Uninviting sameness of language and typog- 
raphy as illustrated in the following cards clipped from 
magazines is no inducement to begin writing for corre- 
spondence : 


College = «vil, Boar 
oll. 2 ben 

















New Yor« Cry, 30, 32, and 34 East 57th Street. Pemurivans, Philadelphia, 1850 Pive Street. 
ISS PEEBLES AND MES ANABIE'S Boarding and - Day 
MISS THOMPSON'S School for Young Ladies. Estab. in 1848. Opens 
Boarding and Day Schoo! for Girls. Sept 24 
Pex Philadelphia, 9045 Walnut St 
RS DAVID HOME CURDUN EST WALNUT STREET SEMI- 
Bome and School for Yousg Private la- pA my for vous Late year. ts 
struction, Music, Languages, Art ‘ — ite ee ie 
185 GIBBONS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS : 
“i PEXNSYLY. Philadelphia, Chestnut HiU. 
IU be =a RS. COMEGYS AND MISS BBLL’S 





New Yor« Crrv, 22 East 54th Street. 
HE MISSES GRINNELL'S 
DaY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
October 8. Kindergarten Uctober 1 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Will reopen October 1. Students prepared for College. 
Pawnsyivania, Philadelphia 4318 and 4315 ¥ alput St, 
THOROUGH FRENCH and ENGLISH 
Home Scho: for 20 Girls.—French warranted tobe 
spoken tp two years. 6300a year. Mme. lH. C.zeo. 


PENNSYLVANIA, South Bethiebem. a 
ISHUP THORPE —A Church Boarding 








New York, Peekskill. 
HE PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACA- 
demy.—62d year. und! for Lg. 








* New Yorx, Long Island, 

OSLYN CLASSICAL SCHOOL.— Unu- and Day School for Girls. Prepares for Coll go or 

sual success wi.b ts for Yale or elsewbere. De aig See bay —h eos 
Miss ALeRTA OsKLEY, Bachelor of L 








Graduating, College and University Pre b> Paw Williamsport. 
are for gun Women, dist eer We Lt SPAe T DICKINSON SEM- 


t im on Undaon. of 
“"OlS “ 








USE OF DISPLAY TYPE, 

Advertisers must bear in mind that people have no 
time to write to every school that has a card in the 
papers they read. It is wise to use display type to 
attract the eye. Take this adv. for instance: 


BOSTON ; j INSTITUTE 
and training School. 41 Tre. 
mont Street Boston. Rich and 
poor. wel- come. 


The eyes of parents who have a stammering child will 
at once be drawn to this notice. It stands out boldly, 
though it is brief, too brief, if there were many insti- 
tutions of this kind advertising in the same publication. 

Of course there must not be too much display. One 
or two lines in clear, dark type accentuating peculiar 
points of excellence or calling attention to a special 
virtue of the school, will answer the purpose. An at- 
tempt of this kind is made in the following : 


VERMONT, Burlington, 
Secure Health for Your Daughters, 


Send for Catalogue of Bishop Hopkins Hall, the best 
located girls’ school in this country. One hundred 
acres on the shore of Lake Champlain. $400. 


The criticism to be made here is that nothing is 
said of the character of the school, its success, educa- 
tional aims, social advantages, not even a word about 
catalogues and circulars. 
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The following advertisement is well put and makes 
good use of display type : 


Montclair Military Academy, 


Montclair, New Jersey. 
MANY BOYS FAIL 


. 
in their lessons because they lack mental concentration. They have never been 
taught how to study. They enjoy everything better than their books. The boy 
who dreams over his lessons is paving the way to future failure. Parents and 
teachers are responsible for many shiftless dreamers who spend their days without 
bringing anything to pass. 

Crowded classes, long lessons, lack of personal attention, absence of syste- 
matic physical training, and overworked teachers, are a few of the many causes 
which lead to loss of interest and ‘‘ pretending to study '’ among pupils. 

We watch each boy’s tendency, train him tg study to advantage, arouse his 
enthusiasm, and give purpose to his efforts. 

Visit the Academy, confer with the Principal, and judge for yourself the 
advantages your son will enjoy. Circulars sent on application. 

}. G. MacVICAR,’ Head Master, 


Mcntclair, New Jersey 


ATTRACTIVE CUTS. 
New Yor, Corawall-om Hudson. 


mincoeatnian Readies: The principal points in adver- 


tising is to so arrange and word 
an advertisement that it will 
draw attention,make a favorable 
impression upon the reader and 
get him to send for further in- 
tormation. A small cut of build- 
ing, a picture giving a view of 
the social life of the institction or glimpses of the inter- 
ior of the school will be found a good eye-attracter. 


Ss vache 





New York, Ithaca. 


Cascadilla School. 


New 
Cascadilla 
Boat-House 
and 
1895 Crew. 
Courtney, 
Coach. 








Leading Fitting School for CorxELt. Thorough preparation for 
engineering, technical, classical and special courses in all colleges. 
Attendance, 60 ; small classes. Instruction for the individual. New 
$30,000 residence hall. Tuition and home $6385. 

“T believe the Cascadilla School to be one of the best preparatory 
schools in this country.”—J. G. ScuunmAnN, I’resident of Cornell Uni- 
versity. Address C. V. PARSELL, A.M., Principal. 


es 


PRA distinctive cut as employed in the advertisement of 
Betts’ academy and in that of the Siglar school to which 
Mr. Dixey calls particular attention in this JouRNAL, is 
also a valuable medium. 


The Siglar School. 
THIRTY BOYS. 

“What shall’ we do with the 
boy?” You are going to make a 
man of him. The way to make a 
mar of him is: not to pretend that } 
he is a man before his time; but 
to put him in training, get control , ¥ 
of his inclinations, develop the boy, and let the boy develop the man. “ What 
shall we do with the boy?” My pamphlet may help you. Shall I send it? 

HENRY W. SIGLAR, Newburgh-on-Hudson, N Y 





Above all, however, the advertisement must have snap 
and style. Cuts alone are not sufficient. Mr. Gillam who 
formerly wrote the advertisements of Wanamaker and 
is now employed by Hilton, Hughes & Co., in New 
York city, never uses cuts and still everybody reads 
what he has to say. School advertisers should study his 
products and the work of other successful advertisers. 


WHAT PARENTS WANT TO KNOW. 


The main points to be summed up in a school adver- 
tisement are those that will convince the people the ad- 
vertisers wish to address that their school is the place 
to send their children. 

Here are a few questions that parents will ask : What 
is the special purpose of the school? Where is it loca- 
ted? What are the rates of tuition, board, and other 
expenses? | Is it heathful? How are its surroundings? 
How are the facilities for reaching it? What about the 
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buildings, their appearance and interior? The dormi- 
tories? Equipment? Is the board uniformly whole- 
some and varied? What studies are pursued? What is 
the principal object of the school, educationally? Who 
are the teachers ? Are they capable educators? Is their 
character such that my child can safely follow their ex. 
ample and learn their habits? What are the rules regu- 
lating the relation between students and faculty, and 
stuaents among themselves? What is the educational 
standing of the school? Its social standing? Who are 
patronizing it? Who are the graduates and what are 
they doing at present? What churches are in town? 
What respectable placesof amusement? What students’ 
societies are there? What opportunities are offered for 
a healthy physical development? What holidays are 
fixed? How is the supervision of the pupils? What 
disciplinary means are employed? Do the principal 
and the teachers give their full time and attention to 
the promotion of the educational influence of the school? 
What school publications are issued? Who are the 
trustees ? Are the people who have children in the school 
satisfied? Beginning and end of terms? What advan- 
tages will my child have gained after he has passed 
through the school ? 

Now it is evident that not all of these questions could 
be disposed of in one single advertisement. The fol- 
lowing model, which occupies a whole page in the Sep- 
tember Century, shows how a great many of them may 
be answered at one time : 


The Misses Shipley’s School for Girls 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. 


AIM. The special design of the school is to prepare girls for Bryn 
* Mawr College. Pupils not intending to enter College will re- 
ceive advanced academic instruction, fitting them for an intel- 
lectual and social life. 

‘THE FACULTY. Thoroughly qualified tutors, experienced in 
university methods, constitute the faculty. Many of these in 


structors have been directly associated with Bryn Mawr College, 
and almost all have pursued their work at foreign universities. 
INSTRUCTION. All subjects required for college entrance exami- 
nations are under the charge of specialists. In Greek and Latin 
there is thorough grammatical training, and the standard in 
sight translation is that,now se»by our best colleges for the 
secondary schools. Careful attention is given to the study of 
French and German. An earnest effort is made to cultivate 
a taste for the English classics, and a habit of reading good 


literature. 

THOROUGHNESS. The possibility of gaining from instruction 

” the greatest benefit must depend upon the clearness with which 
foundations have been laid. Towards clearness and thorough- 
ness the methods are directed. To this end a system of weekly 
written reviews has been adopted 

MENTAL ANALYSIS. The work of the pupil is planned with 
a view to the best economy of her effort, and there is an inti- , 
mate oversight of her individual development as it may relate 
to her future study. 

LOCATION. Bryn Mawr is ten miles west of Philadelphia The 
school is opposite the southwest entrance to the College. The 
gtounds are well shaded, and the lawn gives ample space for 
tennis and basket-ball. The roads in the neighborhood are 
excellent for bicycling. 


Address for circulars, THE MISSES SHIPLEY, 


Bryn Mawr, Pa 
Boarding and Day Departmerts.—Reopens October 24 
It is a good plan to change the wording of an adver- 
tisement at everyinsertion. The distinctive attractions 
and superiorities should of course be stated each time 
and with particular emphasis. But it is advisable to 
bring out new points of interest to parents right along. 


THE SCHOOL CATALOGUE. 


The principal object of advertising is to get people 
to write for more information. Every school should 
have circulars and a catalogue, answering if possible 
all the questions I have suggested above, to send 
out. No pains should be spared to make the catalogue 
attractive. It should be well printed on good paper, 
illustrated, and in convenient form for mailing and 
reading. 

Among a lot of catalogues before me that of Has- 
brouck institute, Jersey City, strikes me as one of the 
best in appearance and contents. There are pictures 
of the building, entrance, vestibule, and campus, por- 
traits of the principal and vice-principal, photographic 
views of a faculty meeting, of various departments and 
classes at work, of the apparatus room, library, gymna- 
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sium, music room, and assembly hall, etc. A few of 
the illustrations obtained through the kindness of the 
directors of the institute are given below. The follow- 
ing reproduction of the list of contents shows what the 
catalogue contains It may serve asa model to other 
day schools : 


PAGE. PAGE. 
Faculty ‘ . ‘ 4-6 | Natural Sclences ‘ Pt 
Introduction . ° ° ° e . 7-3| Germanand French . Pay 
The New Building . - « « &16}Elocution . . . 27 
ation . ° ° ° ° ° 9 | Composition ° ° 28 
accessibility . ° ° . e 9 | General Questions ° ° 3 
Style of Architecture . ° é 11 | Drawing and Painting . 28 
Construction —— ° - «+ il|Gymmnasium .. . 30 
First Floor . . . ° ._ om mS . ° ° e P BU 
Artand Music Rooms . : ‘ 13 | Literary and Debating Societies — 
Second and Third Floors . - « 18| Lectures. ° : ° ° : 31 
Fourth Floor e ° - 18| Exam nations and Promotions . $i 
Basement ° ° ° ° - « 15] Librar .. » -  * . s 82 
Sanitary Arrangements e ° 15 | Records and Reports . ° . 32 
Heating and Ventilating ° - 15) Study . F ° ° . . ° 33 
Equipment ° ° ° ° ° 15 | Prizes and Medals ° - . . 34 
Departments . . - © ° 17-21 | Excuses ° ° ° ° . 3 34 
indergarten . ° 7| Discipline. ° . . ° ‘s 34 
Primary ° ° ° ° ° 17-19 | Admission e ‘ * ° ‘ . = 
Intermediate . ° ° ° ° 19 | Hours of School . ° ° ° . 35 
Academic ° ° ° ° ° . 21} Attendance ° ° ° ° ° . 5 
Courses of Study . s ° . 21-26] Schoolof Music . . . * . 36-37 
English ° ° ° ° ° 22 | School of Art . ° ° ‘ . . 
Classical . e ° ° 22-23 | Calendar ae . ° ° . 40 
Classical Scientific . - 25} Ratesof Tuition . . 2 . - 4 
Commercial . ° ‘ ° . 2%-26| Catalogue of Students. - - 41-47 
Fine Art ae ‘ - « 26} Catalogue of Graduates . . 50-57 
Diplomas . ._. oO 26; Testimonials . . . . . 58-66 
Partial Course Students . ~ » 2 





The catalogue of a boarding school must, of course, 
be still more comprehensive though not necessarily larger 
in size. A felicitous terseness of style is essential. 
Parents will not pore for hours over catalogues. Con- 
cise and convincing statements answering the questions 
that appear of the greatest importance to them are 
worth a great deal more than long, chatty, or bombastic 




















MAP SHOWING RAILROAD CONNECTIONS. 


explanations. Among the things to be avoided are the 
following : witticisms (education is an earnest matter), 
unkind or scathing references to other schools in the 
same field, “ preachy ’’ remarks on the duties of parents, 
frequent quotations from the poets 
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of all who ask for catalogues, and note down what 
matter was sent them, date, and important points 
gathered from their letters. Send catalogues to for- 
mer students and write personal letters to them show- 
ing your continued interest in their welfare, and asking 
them to send you addresses of friends who may wish to 
enjoy the same educational advantages that they have 
had. All names and addresses that can be obtained of 
people whose patronage is desired should be arranged 
by states and alphabetically. 


COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES, 


Another excellent means of drawing attention toa 
school are the commencement exercises. Many institu- 
tions depend upon them chiefly for their advertising. 
Tastefully engraved invitations should be sent out. The 
local papers will be glad to publish a brief note of the 
coming event. Afterward a well-written account of the 
exercises should be sent to these papers with the re- 
quest to give it space. Souvenirs prettily gotten up 
should be sent to all former and prospective students. 
A great deal of good can be gained for the school if 
these points are observed. 


MEDIUMS OF ADVERTISING, 


What mediums to choose for the advertising of a 
school, aside from catalogues, circulars, commencement 





(the reader wants to hear you, what 
you have to offer), dwelling on 
whoily insignificant details, peda- 
gogic jargon. Above all scrupul- 
ously avoid misrepresentations in 
words and in illustrations ; and— 
don’t blow your horn too loudly, 
let the features of your school speak 
tor themselves. 

Sometimes a map showing the 
location and accessibility of the 
school may help to influence the 
parents in their selection. The 
Lock Haven (Pa.) state normal 
school has such a map. (See cut 
of map on this page.) 


SENDING OUT CATALOGUES, ETC. 


Every request for a catalogue 
and other descriptive matter should 
receive prompt attention. A letter 
—circular or (better) personal— 
should be sent in a separate envel. 
ope telling the inquirers that you 
will cheerfully answer further ques 
tions, and calling attention to par- 
ticularly effective points’in the mat- 
ter mailed to them. Enter names 











NEW BUILDING OF HASBROUCK INSTITUTE, JERSEY CITY. 
(A page from the catalogue.) 
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It all 


souvenirs, etc., is a difficult question to answer. 
depends whether a school wants a national patronage er 


is satisfied with a local one. A simple rule to follow is : 
Advertise in the publications through which you can 
most profitably influence the people you want to inter- 
est in your school. 

The local papers, particularly the weekly editions, are 
mediums that should not be slighted. Form the acquaint- 
ance of their proprietors, editors, reporters, and bu-i- 
ness managers. Have astanding advertisement in them 
all the year round, increasing the size of the card July, 
August, and September. Reading notices if carefully 
written so as to give little trouble in editing and not 
smacking too much of advertising will always be wel- 
comed by these papers. All happenings of interest, the 
opening and closing of terms, new. acquisitions, celebra- 
tions, etc., will make material tor newsy items that will 
easily be gotten into print. It is advisable to send 
these notes to all papers who carry advertisements of 
the school though they may not be able to use them all. 
The great universities have special newspaper corre- 
spondents who supply the daily and weekly papers with 
interesting items. They send out printed slips with a 
polite request to print as much as is wanted. 

A school that is sectarian should advertise in the 
weeklies read by the greatest number of people belong- 
ing to its denomination. 

Independent schools will find it advantageous to pat- 
ronize such papers as the Ouflook. And the Jndependent, 
Public Opinion, Literary Digest, Scientific American, Har- 
per’s Bazaar, Kate Field’s Washington, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Army and Navy Journal, Housekeeper, and Com- 
fort have been suggested to me as giving good returns. 
It would seem that an advertisement in the Youth's 
Companion, St. Nicholas, Harper’s Round Table, and 
other high class publications for children are good ad- 
vertising mediums, for the boys and girls often have 
much influence in decisions where they are to be edu- 
cated. 

No school looking for national patronage should omit 
to advertise in the standard magazines and reviews. 

It isstrange that the educational journals which havea 
large national circulation are not used more for advertis- 
ing purposes. Live superintendents and principals who 
take an interest in the study of education are frequently 
asked by parents to recommend a school for their child. 
Besides, there are many schools that depend wholly or 
in part upon teachers for their patronage, such as 
schools of pedagogy, training schools, schools of art, 
conservatories of music, technical schools, etc. The 
standard educational journals clearly could be used to 
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advantage by these institutions. I should advise all 
private schools to have an advertisement in THE ScHooL 
JouRNAL at least once a year, say in the widely distri- 
buted annual summer number. 

I know parents who take enough interest in education 
to be reguiar subscribers to THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, and 
the attractive Christmas numbers and Annual Summer 
issues are read by hundreds of fathers and mothers. 

Every private school proprietor and teacher should 
subscribe for THE SCHOOL JOURNAL to yet posted on the 
best methods of advancing their interests and those of 
their pupils. The editorial notes columns alone are 
worth the two-and-a-half dollars invested in subscription. 
Besides there are helpful articles and features of infinite 
value to all educators. I know a school proprietor who 
subscribes every year for all of his teachers and he tells 
me that this investment pays him a good interest adding 
many dollars to the income of the school. He is a bus- 
iness man who has found out that parents prefer a 
school whose teachers know something about education 
and are informed as to the great educational movements, 
problems, and tendencies of the present. 


» 


In the present number, THE JOURNAL presents several articles 
of special interest to private school proprietors and teachers. 
Nearly all of the writers are widely and favorably known to 
American teachers and the success they have had in their par- 
ticular lines of work makes their suggestions especially valuable, 
Dr. Seeley, recently elected professor of pedagogy in the state 
normal school at Trenton, N. J., was formerly the president of 
Ferry Hall seminary, an institution which under his administra- 
tion made marked progress. Messrs. Peirce and Eaton are exert- 
ing a powerful influence on the commercial schools of the coun- 
try. Messrs. Holbrook and Mayhugh are leaders in the private 
normal school field. Dr Groszmann is superintendent of the 
Workingman’s school, where the combination of the class and 
specialist systems advocated by him is being carried on with the 
most gratifying results. Mr. Dixey holds an enviable reputation 
among advertisement writers, and his suggestions, supplemented 
by a most helpful and practical article by a writer choosing the 
nom de plume of Owen MacPherson, will be read with great in- 
terest and profit. The article on “‘ Neglected Education” gives 
some timely and serviceable hints on an important, though rarely 
discussed, subject. 

The summer sessions of important schools for teachers and 
others interested in the advancement of education are described 
by educators whose names are the best guarantee that the reader 
will derive pleasure and profit from the reports. 

There are many other valuable features which add to the help- 
fulness and attractiveness of the present issue. School Law and 
other departments of the monthly Special School Board issue were 
crowded out, and will appear in a later number. The notes of 
the Denver meeting are also omitted; will be concluded next 
week, 








WILLIAMS MEMORIAL INSTITUTE, NEW LONDON, CONN. 
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The Next Step in Business Education. 


By TuHos. May PEIRCE 


What should be the next step in business education 
depends very largely upon the standing place of the 
educator. Ina few leading commercial institutes the 
“school idea” has been incorporated into the business 
college course, to the effect that certain well-defined 
requirements in scholarship must be met by the student 
before entering upon a business course—good schools 
demanding a good English education as a prerequisite 
to either a business or a shorthand course.. In these 
schools you will be apt to find students properly classi- 
fied after entering, it being held that business training 
attempted under other circumstances can neither be 
systematic nor successful. If this step has not yet 
been taken, the writer knows of no step so necessary 
as this for the wext. 

Again, if in an educational institution the best ener- 
gies of its principal and instructors are expended along 
the line of preparing students for college, and the at- 
tempt is also made. as a side issue, to educate for busi- 
ness in a special department, the next step that should 
be taken under such circumstances is to detach the 
business school—-after the fashion of Pratt institute, of 
Brooklyn, which has just handed over its business and 
shorthand departments to Mr. Norman P. Heffley, to be 
run as a separate school, and this in spite of the facts 
that its various courses were established largely with a 
view to utilitarian education and so successful a business 
educator as Mr. Heffley had immediate charge of these 
departments. Business education is a speciality as defi- 
nitely marked as medicine, dentistry, the law, the min- 
istry, or the profession of teaching, and unless the in- 
stitution is a university—a real coliection of colleges or 
schools of different kinds, each having its own special 
course of study—it is reasonable to expect that better 
instruction and more satisfactory results will be secured 
if business training be the one thing done. 

The most advanced mercantile schools—those whose 
courses have breadth and depth as well as length (and 
plenty of that)—are preparing to take another step in 
the direction of the “school idea” by establishing 
courses of study of definite length, for two years at 
least, and graduating their students in both the com- 
mercial and shorthand courses. This is yet, in most 
cases, looked upon as an ideal combination; but its 
materialization, here and there, is now taking place. 
When the commercial schoo) becomes fully saturated 
with the “ school idea,”’ students will not be permitted 
to enter “at any time,” but will be required to enter at 
the beginning of the term, as near as may be on open- 
ing day, and they will be advanced in classes, term by 
term, to the end, but without losing sight of the indi- 
vidual. 


Philadelphia, 
»¥ 


Commercial School of 2oth Century. 


By SEYMOUR EATON. 


Commercial colleges, so called, teach young men to 
record business, and some few of them do this depart- 
ment of school work fairly well. The ability to record 
transactions, to add figures, or to take down a dic- 
tated letter is perhaps equal in money value to the 
ability to properly display goods, measure off ribbons, 
or make change. The one bears the same relation to 
business that the other does. To record business is not 
to do business. The man who employs the bookkeeper 
does the business; the bookkeeper simply makes the 
records. The merchant does the business and is respon- 
sible largely for its success or failure ; the salesman 
simply serves the customer in the same sense that the 
hotel waiter serves us the dinner which the experienced 
<ook prepares. 

Men with the ability to do business are rarely unem- 
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ployed. Under the existing economic conditions of our 
country ability to do business must necessarily be con- 
stantly in demand. Our undeveloped industrial re- 
sources are so great, or, in other words, the undone busi- 
ness of our country is so great that the ability to do is 
infinitesimal in comparison. On the other hand, the abil- 
ity to measure off, tie up, pack, ship, or record business 
is so abundant that rarely more than half of it is ever 
profitably employed. The commercial schools of the 
future must train young men todo business. This is the 
only labor field in which the demand will always exceed 
the supply. The business colleges of our cities do not 
even make pretensions in this direction which, in it- 
self, is remarkable, considering the variety and large- 
ness of their pretensions. 

Can a young man be taught to do business? Why 
not? He can be taught how to build a bridge or con- 
struct a railway, or design a building. Of course he 
must have latent business ability—that is, brains. If 
he has this and the ambition to become a business man 
he should be trained in the forms, customs, and records 
of business ; he should be made familiar with the indus- 
trial, commercial, and political conditions of our own 
and foreign countries ; he should have a very thorough 
knowledge of the commercial geography of the world, 
its sources of supply, its facilities for transportation, 
and its great markets for raw and manufactured pro- 
ducts ; he should be familiar with the world’s laws gov- 
erning and effecting trade, and with the routine of 1m- 
porting and exporting ; in short, he should receive while 
yet at school the foundation of that broader knowledge 
of the world’s complex systems of industry and finance 
which is the sec~e¢ power of the successful merchants 
and bankers of our great commercial centers. 

The countries of Europe, noticeably Germany, Eng- 
land, and France, are far in advance of us along the 
line of commercial training. They are not leading us 
because we are not even following. Germany has the 
best trained business men in the world. No better 
proof ot the practical value of the training can be found 
than the fact that this one nation which has made a full 
trial of it is leading all others in pushing forward her 
outposts of trade to the most distant points. If we are 
to succeed in foreign trade,or, for that matter, in domes- 
tic trade, we must have a larger number of properly 
trained men—men who in knowledge and ability are 
equal to the best outputs of foreign schools. 

We have already taken up in good earnest the subject 
of industrial education, and many very excellent insti- 
tutions are very largely attended. But it is one thing 
to manufacture superior wares and an entirely different 
thing to sell them. We need trained business men who 
know where and when to buy, how and when to sell, 
how to secure and hold markets—a necessary supple- 
ment to the train:d mechanics and manufacturers. In 
some parts of Europe, particularly in Germany, commer- 
cial education is recognized as one of the most impor- 
tant auxiliaries to the growth of commerce, and mer- 
cantile schools have received from the business commu- 
nity a liberal, intelligent support which has enabled 
them to accomplish important results. Commercial ed- 
ucation in this broader sense is still in its infancy in the 
United States. The department of industry and finance 
of Drexel institute, Philadelphia, has been established 
to do this higher grade of work, and in its plan is simi- 
lar to the great mercantile schools of France and Ger- 
many. 1 do not know of any other American school 
doing similar work. The business public must be taught 
to see the importance of this broader commercial train- 
ing. There would seem to be no work which our com- 
mercial organizations could support with better prom- 
ise of great and permanent influence for good, not only 
upon their own immediate interests, but upon the health- 
ful growth and advancement of a country unequaled 
for the largeness of its commercial resources and possi- 
bilities. 

In a future article I shall outline in detail a coumse of 
study and training adapted to the commercial school of 
the twentieth century. 

Drexel Institute. 











Independent Normals. 


By R. HEBER HOLBROOK, 


The word “independent,” as designating a class of normal 
schools, had its origin with the National Normal university. It 
implies, frst, a school for the training of teachers which is inde- 
pendent of denominational and state support and so of all endow- 
ment ; but dependent entirely upon receipts from its students for 
its financial maintenance. But second, and most important, it al- 
so implies a school which, being free of denominational and state 
control, is at liberty to arrange its curriculum, methods of instruc- 
tion, and discipline on principles suggested by the actual practical 
demands of the times, rather than in imitation of prevailing sys- 
tems which had their origin in medieval scholasticism and which 
are weighted down with flummeries of a decaying priestcraft and 
the expensiveness of aristocratic environment. 

The central idea of the independent normal system is freedom 
—freedom for the teacher and freedom for the student; freedom 
on the part of the institution to originate a course of instruction 
and methods of teaching, and discipline adapted to the demands 
made upon it, and freedom on the part of its students to choose 
their own studies and pursue them under their own conditions 
and necessities. 

As a result (I say it not boastingly, yet sincerely and intelligent- 
ly) scarcely a reform has taken place in the state and other en- 
dowed institutions which has not been practiced for years and 
earnestly advocated by independent normals. Chief among these 
are the co-education of the sexes, the self-government of the stu- 
dents, the shortening, pruning,and enriching of the general courses 
of studies, and the reduction of expenses—all of which is in the 
direction of bringing within the reach of many that which the 
wealthy institutions make accessible only to the few who are 
rich, or to that still smaller number who are willing to accept it as 
a charity. 

These conditions have all united to give the independent nor- 
mal system a separate and complete character. Not jointing in 
with the existing systems in its partial work, it has been compelled 
to perfect its own complete system. 

As a result the independent normal system has grown by nat- 
ural stages to aclearly differentiated body of practice and doctrine, 
resulting in a complete, general education, which, it 1s claimed, 
prepares, in the least time and at the least expense, a young man 
or woman for any of the vocations of life, or for the pursuit of a 
further special education in the graduate courses of the univer- 
sities of this and other countries. Perhaps it would be better to 
Say it azms to prepate, for no one understands better than the 
founders of independent normalism how far it is from attaining its 
own ideals. 

The inquiry is often made, sometimes with that impatience 
which is characteristic of high-bred self-sufficiency, ‘“ If you pre- 
tend to found a genera/ system of education why do you attach 
to it the ‘catchy’ term‘ normal’?” To this we reply that our 
idea of a true general education is that it should be normal ; that 
is, that it should be presented to its recipient as if he were prepar- 
ing to teach. For everyone is necessarily a teacher, if not of a 
school, surely of himself ; and therefore, those principles of peda- 
gogy and psychology which best prepare a young person for the 
work of teaching others, best prepares him for the inevasible wurk 
of teaching himself. This conclusion has been vindicated through 
the long test of nearly half a century. 

But there is another principle, the converse of th's, which has 
become firmly established in the independent normal system It 
is this: The best normal training, or training for a teacher is that 
which includes the who/e education of the prospective teacher 
from the common branches up, that is from the common school 
up. 

While we do not contend against that favorite idea of educators 
that a professional training of a teacher should begin after the 
academic, secondary, and higher, is completed, we do insist that 
a much better training for teachers is that in which the profes- 
sional training begins, continues and ends with the academic edu- 
cation. In other words, a long experience and careful investiga- 
tion which has been studiously and practically carried on for over 
a third of a century under circumstances of the utmost freedom 
and independence have led us to the firm conviction that the best 
academic education is a normal academic education, and the best 
normal education is an academic normal education. ‘I he sepa- 
rated academic and professional education we look upon as one 
of the many evil results of the tendency to isolation which edu- 
cators are now beginning faintly to recognize andcondemn. Our 
normal académic, or academic normal education is, on the other 
hand, a product of that concentration which at this laie day is 
being heralded as the only true gospel of a new educational dis- 
pensation. 

Of course there are so called independent normals, which do 
note adequately comprehend this system, or comprehending it, 
carry it out indifferently. But using the e/-tu-guogue (you're 
another) argument, do all the institutions of any type fully meet 
their type ? 

I will conclude with some suggestions as to the normal ques- 
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tion in Ohio. Excepting a few late years, all the normal instruc. 
tion received by the teachers in Ohio, outside of the cities, has 
been supplied by the independent normals, ; 

While there is a disposition on the part of a few misinformed 
or prejudiced men in our state to ignore the great work of these 
institutions, a majority of our best educators do not fail to give 
them full credit. Among these is State School Commissioner 
Corson. But this does not prevent him, with the full knowledge 
and co-operation of the independent normals of the state, from 
making earnest efforts to extend and improve the existing normal 
work of the state. He has recommended that the colleges estab. 
lish normal cours:s and endow chairs of pedagogy and so lend 
to the cause the valuable weight of their influence. Every sin- 
cere friend of educa ion must favor this movement and hope and 
expect from it great results. 

These expectations I am free to say will not be realized if the 
word normal is merely applied to the present academic work of 
the colleges and a pedagogical chair appended to their existing 
foundations. They will be more than realized if a genuine nor- 
mal preparatory school is founde“, from which candidates for 
pedagogical degrees will enter and pursue their collegiate course 
under normal guidance, and finally complete a graduate course 
which shall be truly normal. 

It is the spzrzt of teaching imbibed along the whole course of 
an education, preparatory, ‘collegiate, and graduate, which will 
produce the best trained teachers. To plaster on to a college 
course a pedagogical course will be but another of the melancholy 
examples of separatism and isolation of which the education of 
to-day is already sufficiently a victim. 

National Nermal University, Lebanon, O. 


a 
The Rights of Private Normal. 


The question of equalizing and doing exact and equal justice 
to all the students in the schools of the various states has been 
agitated for some time before the various legislatures. The state 
of Kansas grants to graduates of private schools, when they have 
attained certain grades, life certificates, and puts them on an 
equal footing in this regard, with the graduates of the state nor- 
mal of that state. The state of Illinois, if I mistake not, makes 
the students of all schools, state normals as well as others, stand 
an examination. ; 

This question was agitated in the Missouri legislature last 
winter, and met with a great deal of encouragement. But the 
presidents of the various state normal schools and their boards 
of regents, together with some of their graduates holding influen- 
tial positions, opposed the measure, and it was finally defeated. 
The friends and patrons of the private schools of this state feel as if 
they were being discriminated against, and the students of the pri- 
vate schools are just now awakening to a realization that they are 
being imposed upon, and will, in the next legislature, ask recog- 
nition _If the students of the private schools were compelled te 
pass an examination, but had not been given a thorough educa- 
tion, and they failed, it would destroy the private institutions, be- 
cause all students would want to attend schools where they could 
qualify and equip themselves so that they could pass this examin- 
ation. It is evident, then, that a bill of this nature would have a 
tendency to elevate the standard, and that the private institu- 
tions of the state, sometimes referred to by the state schools as 
“‘ surface educational institutions,” would have to do better work 
or lose their patronage. In this way, if no other, it would bea 
great advantage to the educational interests of the state to hae 
this measure passed. It is useless to pretend or to deny that the 
private schools are not an absolute necessity, as in the state of 
Missouri ninety-seven per cent. of the teachers of the state have 
been students of the private schools, which leaves only three per 
cent. of the teachers that were graduates of the state normals. 

Another thing that should lead the legislature to encourage 
private schools is that they draw largely from adjoining states, 
which is not the case with the state normal institutions. Where 
students go into the state normal schools with the intention of 
carrying out their pledge to teach for a term of years in consid- 
eration of the advantages obtained there they will enter the state 
normal in their own state. : 

I would like to call attention to one other fact, and that Is, 
that out of the very large number that attend the state normals 
of the state of Missouri and pledge themselves to teach in the 
schools of the state for a term of years, there are only about 
fifteen per cent. of that number actually teaching, so the result 
is that we have a law that encourages misrepresentation to the 
presidents of the state normal schools, and, in fact, causes young 
people who desire the prestige they obtain by attending these 
schools, through having life certificates, to perjure themselves. 
This is certamly a wrong influence. Besides this, the state 
only enters the educational arena by establishing state schools 
for the purpose of building a standard, and does not expect 
to educate even a small minority of its citizens, and it 1s 
expected that the private schools shall come up to that 
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standard or fail. Then why not offer private institutions equal 
inducements to meet this requirement; put the private schools 
on an equal footing, and if private means can be induced to 
invest in private schools, why should not the state encourage 
this? It is impossible for the state to establish schools enough 
to give equal privileges to all of its citizens; therefore, the only 
way it can accomplish this is by offering every encouragement to 
the building up of private schools in the different localities. This 
bill, if passed, would greatly encourage young people to educate 
themselves and encourage the investing of private capital in the 
establishment of institutions of learning. 

I do not desire to tear down or destroy the state institutions, 
for they certainly can succeed with large appropriations from the 
state, which is, to my mind, enough encouragement. I do not 
vbject to this. I think it is wholesome and right to have a few 
state schools thoroughly equipped and doing first class work. 

And again the private schools in this state educate numbers of 
young people on credit, which is impossible for the state institu- 
tions todo. The majority of young people to-day, that really 
desire an education have small means, and the state should offer 
every encouragement to the building up of institutions that will 
educate these young people and wait on them until they can earn 
the money to pay for their education. This would not injure the 
state institutions in the least ; if it did, they should cease to exist, 
for it is offering equal rights and privileges to the citizens of the 
state, and if that destroys or obviates the necessity of sustaining 
a State normal or other state schools, it is the proper thing to let 
them go. 

It cannot be argued that it is cheaper to attend state institu- 
tions. On the contrary, the cost of attending the state normals 
of the state of Missouri is greater than in our private normal 
schools. If they do better work than they do in the private 
schools, which | deny, would it not be for the best interests of 
education to have a standard of excellence created by the state 
through these state institutions and then compel the private insti- 
tutions to come up to that standard in educating their students ? 

The great state of Missouri cannot afford to discriminate 
against ninety-seven per cent. of her teachers and against the 
parents and numbers of children who will attend the private 
schools in the years tocome. A principle of our government is 
to grant special privileges to none that all may have an equal 
chance. That is all that the private institutions of this state are 
asking for; who can object or say they are not interested in the 
education of the young people of the state ? 

The objection to this measure comes wholly from the pets of 
the various state normal schools and those who hold positions in 
them by reason of their political “pull,” and not on account of 
their fitness for them. While some of these persons may be 
highly educated, it is seldom on this account that they hold their 
positions. 

It is time for the private schools, their patrons, friends, and 
students to organize and demand their rights. A close organiza- 
tion and agitation of this question will accomplish the passage of 
a measure that will put every person that has obtained good 
scholarship, on an : qual foot- 
ing without any regard as to 
where they attended school. 

It matters not where a per- 
son gets his learning. The 
question is, does he know and 
understand what he pretends 
toteach? A board of exami- 
ners can be chosen from the 
educational men of the state 
who would certainly examine 
impartially, and all those who 
failed would have to abide by 
the decision. 

I hope the true friends of 
education will give this meas- 
ure encouragement. 

FRANK P. MAYHUGH. 

Stringfield, Mo. 
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Edward the Sixth let the 
Black Prince fight his own 
battles, but surely you are 
not like him. Help your 
collegues find the way to 
Success; they will thank 
you for having called their 
attention to THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL. Send their ad- 
dresses to E. L. Kellogg & 
Co., 61 E. Ninth Street, N. Y., 
and they will be glad ty 
send them sample copies. 
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Summer Schools of 1895. 


It is an encouraging sign of the times that each year sees the 
summer school enjoying a larger patronage from students of edu- 
cation. Teachers find that a few weeks attendance in a summer 
school does not interfere with their rest and recreation. There 
is no sense of drudgery, the work done is a complete change 
from that of the rest of the year, and the enthusiasm aroused by 
study gives new life, instead of adding to fatigue. 


THE JOURNAL makes it a special point to keep the teachers 
posted on the news from summer schools, The issue of April 
20 was largely devoted to the summer programs offered by the 
leading schools, and from time to time, during the summer, notes 
of interest have appeared. The present issue contains interest- 
ing reports, giving the results of the summer’s work, 


Martha’s Vineyard. 


The Martha’s Vineyard summer institute was begun in 1878; 
its early years were years of struggle and vicissitude. In 1883, 
Col. Parker gave his lectures here which were reported by Miss 
Patridge and appeared in a volume entitled ‘‘ Talks on Teaching,” 
and which had a great popularity. This gave the institute a 
pedagogical character and reputation which it has never lost. 
After its incorporation in 1881, it was organized into a true nor- 
mal school. 


There is a solidly formed School of Methods as the general 
core of all the work proposed and this has two courses—elemen- 
tary and high. There are then about fifteen departments for the 
study of subject matter. For example, a teacher may desire to 
know how nature study should be taught; she will listen to the 
instruction of Mr. Boyden and Miss Brassill on this subject. 
With this she may desire to study chemistry or botany; she will 
be taught the former by Mr. Langden, the latter by Mr. Burgess. 

The number of students this year on the register is 709 comin 
from 39 different states. Massachusetts sends 348—about half. 
For this there are many reasons; the most powerful being that 
it belongs to Massachusetts and she believes in special prepara- 
tion for school teaching. 

The selection of this island for the institute was a piece of good 
fortune. One can sit on the front piazza and enjoy a panorama 
of ever-changing beauty; scarcely a moment of the day in which 
a sail is not seen on the sound separating the island from the 
mainland. The air is delightful, rarely too warm for comfort ; 
the scenery is attractive, the board is moderate in price. Ifa 
person should come here solely to recuperate, he might take a 
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single lesson daily at the institute, and not in anyway interfere 


with his physical progress. It is by no means unusual to see a 
dozen hasten into the surf for a bath after a lecture—the bathing 
place is close by—the grave professor and the joyful student both 
seeking pleasure in the restless water. 

The constitution of the faculty decides the fate of any and al! 
schools ; the institute has always had able teachers. Among the 
instructors this year are W. A. Mowry, the president of the in- 
stitute; Supervisor Metcalf, of Boston; Prof. A. C. Boyden, of 
the Bridgewater normal school ; Miss Coffin, supervisor of primary 
methods in Detroit; Prof. Buchtman, supervisor of music in 
Holyoke, Pres. Payne, of the Nashville university ; Prof. Edson, 
of the Massachusetts State board of education; Dr. Dorchester, 
of Boston university; Mr. Everett Schwartz, of the Waltham 
manual training school; Prof, C, E. Meleney, of the Teachers 
college, New York City. 

These are but part of a solid list of over thirty able men 
and women giving instruction. The selection mainly is from those 
actually at work in the educational field. From the agents of the 
Massachusetts board of education were drawn Messrs. Edson, 
Bailey, McDonald, and Sargent. From the Massachusetts normal 
schools were drawn Messrs. Murdock, Boyden, Langden, Smith, 
and Greenough. Miss Coffin, primary superintendent in Detroit, 
and Everett Schwartz, of Waltham, were instructed at the Cook 
county normal school. (Here it will be well to recall that at the 
time this institute was founded, seventeen years ago, Col. Parker 
had not been heard of; certainly the New Education has made 
rapid progress; his pupils are sought for in all the summer 
schools. 

It ought to be noted that this summer school and a few others 
(notably the one at Glens Falls, N. Y.) have passed beyond the 
stage of being a bustling crowd of tourists. Almost the entire 
body of 700 students were real students; they listened, note- 
book in hand; the lectures were the pure juice of the grape. 
Those who had studied in the school of methods in past years 
could enter the academic departments, and pursue botany, draw- 
ing, French, Latin, and Greek, evc. In this department were 
given those extremely valuable !ectures on English literature, by 
Dr. Dorchester, of Boston university. I had the privilege of attend- 
ing some of these in which Scott and Browning were discussed. 
In order to show the scope of the lectures in this institute I give 
a syllabus of Dr. Dorchester’s lectures on English literature : 


The Age of Burns, Scott, and Wordsworth.—The new ideals and enthu- 
siasms of that age. Cowper and the new impulses that he gave to poetry. 

Robert Burns.—The formative influences of his genius. The poet of the 
Scottish people and the poet of toiling, aspiring humanity. His love for 
nature. Hishumor. Critical study of his poems. 

Walte~ Scott.—His attitude to the French revolution. His romanticism. 
‘The Lay of the Last Minstrel” and the qualities that made it popular. 
Scott, ‘the historiographer royal of feudalism.” 

William Wordsworth.—A study in spiritual biography. 
shire.” Its scenery and influence upon the poet. Wordsworth’s poetic in- 
terpretation of nature. His spiritual crisis. Critical study of ‘‘ The Pre- 
lude ” and ‘‘ Ode on the Intimations of Immortality ’ 

Alfred Tennyson.—The political agitations and reforms in Tennyson's 
age, and his attitude tothem. His service to the cause of human progress. 
Tennyson as a spiritual teacher ; as an artist. The metrical characteristics 
of Tennyson's poetry. The interpretation of those poems in which his 
dominant ideas are best expressed. 

Il. A course upon literary criticism on the following subjects :— 

What is Literature ?—“ The literature of knowledge and the hterature 
of power.” Sainte Beuve’s definition of a classic. The characteristics of a 
work of literature, A critical comparison and study of examples of ‘‘ the 
literature of knowledge” and ‘ the literature of power,” 

Poetry.—I\ts origin and development ; ty ey the emotional, and 
the rhythmic elements in poetry ; illustrations from Shakespeare, Shelley, 
Keats, Burns, and Lowell; study of Browning’s ‘‘The Flight of the 
Duchess.”’ Exercises in poetical criticism and interpretation. 

Shakespeare.—The structure of the drama. Analysis of the scenes and the 
action of Julius Cesar and The Merchant of Venice Character-interpre- 
tation Shakespeare’s delineation of character. Special study of Hamlet and 
Macbeth, 

The Novel.—The myth, the fable, the romance. The development of 
the novel from these, How to study the novel: Critical study of Scott’s 
Ivanhoe and Guy Mannering, Thackeray's Vanity Fair, and Dickens’ Dom- 
bey and Son: George Eliot as a Novelist. Study of Hawthorne’s Scarlet 
Letter and Charles Reade’s ‘‘ Put Yourself in his Place.” 


‘* Wordsworth- 


The fees at the institute are as follows: The entire course in 
the department of methods costs $15 for four weeks. One sub- 
ject in the academic department costs $15 for five weeks ; three, 
$30. Then there are combination rates; $25 will cover the fees 
in aboutgall the courses a student will want to pursue. Table 
board costs $5.00 per week ; furnished rooms, from $2 to $6 per 
week ; general board is from $8 to $10 per week. The instruc- 
tion is gi between 9 and 11 A.M, and 3and5P.M.; the 
middle of the day is set apart for rest and sea- bathing. 

This is only a summary of the aims and work of this most 
popular school. At every visit I find some new expansion, some 
further attempt to meet more completely the needs of the teacher. 
This year a new auditorium has been erected at the southwest 
corner of the main building, 50 by 65 feet, and capable of seating 
500 to 600 persons. In all now the institute has six buildings. 
The constant effort to enlarge the scope of the institution will 
place the work done in the school-rooms of the country on a 
nobler and stronger basis. A. M. K. 
Coltage City, Mass. 
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The National Summer School. 


The National Summer school has closed the most successful] 
session in its history so far as the character of the work is con- 
cerned. The attendance was considerably in excess of that of 
last year. No thoroughly good summer school can be expected 
to meet expenses. The people of Glens Falls have given this 
school a most loyal support, meeting cheerfully whatever defi- 
ciency there was from time to time. A joint stock company has 
just been organized with a capital of $25,000 to carry on the 
school. It is purposed to add to the school a department, which 
will be independent of the other departments of the school, for 
the purpose of affording the best possible help to those who are 
working to secure a certificate ; it will be especially helpful for 
those who are trying for a first grade certificate, or a state certifi- 
cate. If sufficient interest is taken in the matter by the teachers 
it will provide, not only for three or four weeks instruction but 
will furnish an outline for study during the year and arrange for 
continued help during the year through correspondence. So in 
the future this school will have four departments. 

First. A purely professional course under the instruction of the 
very best instructors to be had, such men as Dr. White and such 
women as Miss Arnold. 

Second. An academic department, in which subject matter 
forms an important part of the work, but in which methods and 
principles of teaching are kept as strongly in mind as in the 
purely professional course. 
obtainable will be had. 

Third. A school for drill and review work with special refer- 
ence to the needs of those who are preparing for examinations. 

Fourth. A correspondence course for those who must study 
during the year while they are also teaching. The school will in 
this way reach all classes of teachers. It is not probable that a 
school of this kind can make expenses. The people where the 
school is held must furnish substantial financial aid. The people 
of Glens Fails are prepared to do this, This school purposes to 
attempt what no other school in this country has yet attempted in 
a systematic way. All who are interested in this matter should 
write to Supt. Sherman Williams, of Glens Falls, N. Y., for 
further information. 


For this course the best instructors 


Harvard University Summer School. 


The Summer School of Harvard university is organized on the 
plan of intensive work in single subjects and is intended espe- 
cially to meet the needs of teachers. The work of each course 
ordinarily demands the six or eight working hours of each day. 
Under such circumstances the committee in charge of the summer 
school are averse to permitting any student to undertake more 
than a single course in any one summer. Sometimes a student 
persists in his desire to take more than a single course, but in that 
case he pays the full fee for each course. 

During the present summer there have been about five hundred 
students in attendance, representing all parts of the United States, 
and Canada, and Central America as well. 

The course in education and teaching numbered twenty-six 
students. Eight of these were superintendents of schools, and 
the remainder were principals of schools and teachers in second- 
ary schools and normal schools. The work included lectures on 
on the history of education; the principles of education, 
psychology applied to teaching, child study, and school 
hygiene. In addition to the daily lectures meetings were held 
two or three times each week for written reports by the students 
on assignments of work made by the instructor. The students 
of this course also met once or twice each week for conferences 
on matters of special interest to superintendents and principals. 

Twice each week in the evening, lectures on aims, means, and 
methods in teaching the several subjects in the secondary school 
course of study were given by university instructors representing 
the corresponding departments. These evening meetings were 
open to all members of the summer school and were largely at- 
tended. 

A meeting of all the summer school students as a summer 
section of the Harvard Teachers’ Association was held on the 
evening of July 31. The topics for discussion were Electives in 
Secondary Education. and Closer Articulation of Elementary 
and Secondary Educatzon. ; 

The libraries and laboratories of the university were accessible 
to all members of the summer school, and the opportunities to 
use and to inspect them were, of course, improved by the students. 
A text-book library of about twelve hundred volumes was also 
accessible to all the students. This library was provided through 
an invitation to leading publishers to exhibit their recent publica- 
tions. The library was in charge of an attendant of the univer- 
sity who assisted students to find the books they wished to con- 
sult. No orders for books or sales of books were permitted. In 
every way the university thus aims to respond to the needs of 
teachers, and to promote the professional spirit now happily be- 
come characteristic of the great body of American teachers. 

Harvard University. PAUL HANUS. 
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Editorial Notes. 


Many a private school has been wrecked because the 
teacher was ignorant of education ; not ignorant of arith- 
metic or geography, but of education. Several years 
ago Prof. Charlier conducted Charlier institute in this 
city and retired with a fortune. He appeared annually 
at this office and subscribed and paid for THE ScHOooL 
JourNaAL forall his teachers. “ All I ask,” he said, “is 
to be certain they will read it ; it pays me if they read 
it.” They knew arithmetic and geography ; THE Jour- 
NAL gave them an insight into educational thought and 
practice. But there’s many a teacher ofa private school 
yet who does not know that to get skilful help he must 
have one who understands education. 








Dr. Samuel Thurber at the Portland meeting coun- 
seled the teachers to stop studying pedagogy and devote 
their time to literature and other subjects. His advice 
to eschew pedagogy grows out of exhibitions of stuff 
labeled pedagogy, but which is merely metaphysical fog 
This will abound for a good many years, but common 
sense and broad knowledge will eventually disperse it. 
Of good pedagogy there cannot be too much. Consid- 
ering the narrow scholarship of most of the teachers, 
the counsel to strive for broader knowledge is season- 
able. 





The Brooklyn Zag/e has an able article on teaching 
literature in the schools in which the writer, Mr. Percy 
Fitzhugh, says the board of education of Brooklyn 
questioned the nicety of Longfellow’s thought in “ The 
Building of the Ship” when he says: 

The sound of hammers, blow on blow, 
Knocking away the shores and spurs. 
And see! she stirs! 

She starts, she moves, she seems to feel 
The thrill of life along her keel, 

and, spurning with her foot the ground, 
With one exulting, joyous bound, 

She leaps into the ocean’s arms! 


Did the board actually question the morality of these 
lines? If so they showed themselves to be Dogberrys 
indeed. We thought a certain principal suggested 
there was a thought here that would cause a feeling of 
shame in the minds of the girls, and hence Longfellow 
must be laid on the shelf, but here the board of educa- 
tion is charged with debating the matter long. As 
Artemus Ward says, “ This is 2 mutch,” 





Leading Events of the Week. 


Periodicals to be published in the Japanese and Chinese lan- 
guages to advertise German trade. ——The duke of Orleans de- 
cides to abandon the Royalist propaganda in Paris.——Recently 
the presidents of the republics of Haiti and San Domingo ap- 
pealed to the Pope to act as arbitrator in a boundary dispute. 
The latter has asked Cardinal Macchi to investigate the matter. 
——tThe investigation of the Ku-cheng outrages under way; ten 
convictions obtained.——It is reported that there have been 40,- 
ooo deaths from cholera in Pekin in a month,——The Defender 
wins the race easily from the Vzgz/lant,——The Metropolitan 
Traction Co. of New York city decide to apply the underground 
electric system to all of the surface roads controlled by them.—— 
In the British house of commons Sir Charles Dilke insisted that 
England was bound in honor to evacuate Egypt.——The Ham- 
burg- American Steamship Co. to build a new steamer, the largest 
in the world.——Italy’s cereal harvest bad, wine harvest worse, 
and famine threatened.——Li Hung Chang is made imperial 
chancellor in China.——Severe fighting in the Congo country 
between Belgians and Mahdist forces.——The twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the battle of Sedan celebrated by Germans.—— An 
earthquake shock felt in New York city and vicinity Sept. 1.—— 
A runaway locomotive collides with a train on the New York and 
Sea Beach railway, injuring many people, 
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Editorial Correspondence. 


Boston. 


Boston is distinguished from all other cities by the 
crowds of people on the curbstones, waiting for the 
trolley cars. When I left Boston last winter they were 
there scanning the names on the cars: discerning the 
right one, there was rushing for a place, or frantic 
waving of umbrellas as a car seemed not likely to stop. 
The same crowds lined Tremont and Washington streets 
on this visit. 

The city was found in a state of immense agitation 
over the gathering of the Knights Templars from all 
parts of the country, to hold their Triennial Conclave. 


. It was estimated that about 40,000 would be present ; 


those from California sent on their horses also, and en- 
tered the city on horseback! This doing things regard- 
less of expense is one of the ways in which Americans 
distinguish themselves. 

The Templar Knights is now a Masonic body, but 
originally it was an outcome of the astounding religious, 
enthusiasm that prevailed in the thirteenth century. 
They grew to be a most important political power, were 
persecuted and destroyed. Something over a century 
ago the order was revived, and connected with the 
Masonic order. The Masonic order is exceedingly an- 
cient and has never lost its continuity, though at times 
it has had little activity ; now, of course, it only repre- 
sents an ancient industrial “labor union” that prac- 
ticed the art of building in stones and bricks. The 
monolith called Cleopatra’s needle in Central Park was 
erected by the Masonic guild in Egypt a thousand years 
before the Christian era. 

The Templar Knights are now of three classes, the 
Red Cross Knights, the Knights of St. John, and the 
Knights of Malta; each has a cross as an emblem ; the 
first employs the usual form. It may be added that 
from the ordinary Masonic lodge, a person passes to the 
degree of Royal Arch and then to that of the Red 
Cross. 

No one can witness this display, but will remark how 
it is influenced by the democracy in which welive. An 
important personage in the Pittsburg delegation (called 
Commandery) is a blacksmith, of fine bearing. Now in 
England such a man would have no chance to hold 
such an office ; our form of government is a reality, that 
forces itself upon us at every turn. 


The sudden death of Mr. H. O. Houghton, of the 
firm of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., the eminent publishers 
will arouse a widespread comment. This firm published 
the works of all our great authors ; and Mr. Houghton 
was especially liked by literary men. An occasion is 
remembered, some fifteen years ago, where Holmes, 
Emerson, and Whittier came into his office one morning 
while I was in conversation with him ; it was delightful 
to witness the cheerfulness and good spirits of these 
four as they thus informally met. Mr. Houghton 
raised the standard of bookmaking in a wonderful de- 
gree ; he wasa practical printer and founded the River- 
side Press—a printing house in Cambridge. The books 
from this press were really standards in the printing 
art. But it was a special point with him to print no 
book that the moral sense of the public would condemn ; 
for this he has received the praise his sturdy adherence 
to old landmarks has merited. 


I met Mr. Houghton early 1n the period in which THe 
SCHOOL JOURNAL was published and explained to him, as 
I did to all the other publishers, that I aimed to reform 
the methods of education. I remember, he smiled, and 
said, “‘ What, herein Boston?” I mustered up courage 
to say I believed Boston needed reformation badly in 
her schools. To my surprise he replied, “I shouldn’t 
wonder.” Some years after, he consulted me respecting 
the teaching of literature in the public schools, and 
afterward told me the firm had decided to issue a series, 
which afterward appeared as the Riverside Literature 
Series, an admirable method for introducing the works 
of our great American authors to young people. The 
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issue has reached fifty-five numbers, and is widely popu- 
lar. 

In the course of the conversation, I informed Mr. 
Houghton that the teachers needed to be instructed 
concerning literature and the method of teaching it. 
Soon after he placed in my hands some manuscripts 
that met these points ; they were from the pen of an 
eminent author and their publication in THE JouRNAL 
occasioned a deep interest in this new subject for the 
schools. I considered Mr. Houghton as a missionary 
laboring in a greatly neglected field. Growing out of 
these efforts many schools celebrate authors’ day with 
unfailing regularity. 

Dr. Hill, the new secretary to the state board of edu- 
cation, was found in his new offices in the addition to 
the State house. This addition makes the building al- 
most as large as the capitol at Albany, at a cost of 
about $1,000,000, while that unfinished pile of granite 
cost twenty? Oh, Politics, what a costly thing thou 
art! Many a state superintendent of schools has 
wished he was a secretary of a state board of education ! 
Take the case of Judge Draper in the state of New 
York ; a man of transcendent ability and yet obliged to 
make his exit from office when the Democrats came into 
power, and his successor was Crooker. What a falling 
off was there, my friends! Dr. Hill has a corps of able 
men termed “ state agents,” who gather the teachers 
and discuss methods of teaching ; they correspond to 
institute conductors in other states. So that the ideas 
of education entertained by him may be diffused through 
the state. There is one feature here that strikes one 
unfavorably : the schools are managed by “ school com- 
mittees”’ termed elsewhere boards of education and 
each sets up its own standard and grants certificates of 
fitness, and are not obliged to recognize certificates 
granted by the state board. But it does not follow that 
low qualifications are recognized. Nowhere is the pub- 
lic so exacting ; the teachers are expected to be yearly 
increasing in qualiftcations, 

The school committee of Boston came very near 
electing Supt Balliet, of Springfield, in the place of 
Supt. Seaver, but the friends of the latter rallied and 
re-elected him by a small majority. I do not find by 
conversing with people here that there is any special 
objection to Supt. Seaver, but the high condition of the 
Springfield schools has been noted and a good many 
believed that the schools of Boston might be raised to 
a higher rank if Superintendent Balliet were in charge. 
It certainly is remarkable that Boston itself should 
be willing to believe that some man not born in its hal- 
lowed precincts, born in Pennsylvania, should be able to 
tell it something it did not know upon education. Has 
Saul joined the prophets ? 


I had an opportunity to visit the new high school in 
Somerville; it is a spacious and elegant edifice; beside 
it is the old high school now to be used for the Latin 
pupils, about 300 in number; the English pupils num- 
ber about 600 ; the building cost $140,000 ; the cost of 
teaching $20,000. The average attendance is about 
7,000, so that Somerville ranks highin its attendance at 
its high school, about twelve per cent. of the pupils be- 
ing there. Supt. Gordon A. Southworth succeeded 
Supt. C. E Meleney; he is considered to have an un- 
usually clear head on educational matters. It is quite 
remarkable that the only quarters for manual training is 
in the basement and not well lighted at that. There is 
only one kindergarten. It is possible that no provision 
might have been made for manual training had not the 
legislature required that after September, 1895, every 
city of 20,000 er more inhabitants shall give instruction 
in manual training. The near vicinity of Tufts and 
Harvard colleges influences the students to study the 
classics, but why not classics and manual training, as 
well as base-ball and classics ? A, M. K. 

¥ 

This number will reach many who are not now subscribers of 
THE JOURNAL. It they like it and wish to become acquainted 
with the other educational papers published by us they can obtain 
sample copies of all ot them by sending twenty-five cents to E. L. 
Kellogg & Co., 61 East gth St., Nev York City. 
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Frank A. Hill, 


SECRETARY MASSACHUSETTS STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION, 


Frank Alpine Hill was born October 12, 1841, in Biddeford, 
Me. His father and mother before their marriage were both 
teachers. Mr. Hill graduated from the Biddeford high school at 
the age of fifteen. He entered Bowdoin college at sixteen, and 
was graduated at twenty. Like many of his classmates he had to 
“ paddle his own canoe” through college, earning money, in par- 
ticular, during the long winter vacations then in vogue. Durin 
two of these vacations he was an assistant teacher in the Bidde- 
ford high school. During his high school and college life, he had 
several interests or “ passions” outside of his regular studies, and 
among them a fondness for the debating club, for out-door botani- 
cal exploration and study, and for athletics. He played first base 
on the college nine, served as curator of the Cleveland Natural 
History Society, was editor of the Bowdoin Bugle, gave the pro- 
phecy on Class Day, and an oration at commencement, and was 
elected to membership in the Phi Beta Kappa. 

After graduation (1862) 
Mr. Hill became principal of 
the high sckool in which he 
was a pupil six years before. 
In 1864 and 1865, he studied 
law. By invitation of the 
city government of Bidde- 
tord, he pronounced the eul- 
ogy upon Abraham Lincoln 
in the local memorial service 
held there in 1865. The 
same year he took charge 
of the Milford (Mass.) high 
school. In 1870, he became 
principal of the Chelsea 
(Mass.) high school. In 
1886,he was appointed head- 
master of the new English 
high school in Cambridge, 
which grew from 350 pupils 
to 7co during his seven 
years connection with it; 
and for several years he was 
also closely associated with the organization and development of 
the Cambridge Manual training school for boys. In 1893, he was 
elected head-master of the new Mechanic Arts high school of 
Boston ; and in 1894, he entered upon his present position, that of 
secretary of the Massachusetts state board of education. 

Mr. Hill has always taken an active part in general educational 
work, both literary and executive. He has served as president of 
the Worcester County Teachers’ Association, of the Massachu- 
setts State Teachers’ Association, and of the Massachusetts 
Classical and High School Teachers’ Association. As a writer 
for the press and as a public lecturer, his work has been received 
with marked favor. He has done also some school-book work, 
particularly in editing the revised Holmes’ Series of Readers, and 
in adapting for use in schools the Civil Government and the 
United States History written by John Fiske. 

Mr. Hill is ex officzo one of the two commissioners of the Massa- 
chusetts State School Fund, the treasurer of the state being the 
other, a trustee of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, and a trustee 
of the State Agricultural college. He is a member of the Cor- 
poration of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology both by 
election an ex officto. In 1893, he was appointed amember of the 
Schools Examination Board of Harvard university. Bowdoin 
college at its Centennial anniversary in 1894 conferred upon him 
the degree of Litt. D. For two years Mr. Hill was president of 
the Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ club, the most flourishing or- 
ganization of teachers in New England, and at present he holds 
the presidency of the Cambridge club, a long-established associ- 
ation of leading citizens of Cambridge for the promotion of civic 
health and beauty as well as of social enjoyment. 

In 1886, he was married to Margaretta S. Brackett, of Bidde- 
ford. Their three sons are graduates of Harvard. 

Among the traits that may be cited as a partial explanation of 
Mr. Hill’s success are his versatility in adapting himself to the 
various demands made upon him, his conscientious attention to 
the details of whatever he has to do, his steadfastness in looking 
for and recognizing the best there is in pupils and in people, his 
trend towards constructive rather than destructive criticism and 
work, his evenness and courtesy of attitude in spite of adverse 
conditions, and a decided progressiveness of educational spirit 
side by side with a profound sympathy with teachers and a gen- 
uine recognition of the limitations under which they work. Asa 
teacher, he was uniformly successful and inspiring, always com- 
manding the respect, love, and loyalty of his pupils as well as of 
all associated with him. As an executive officer, he gave vigor 
and prosperity to every enterprise he was entrusted with. 

Except in his early years when the necessities of youth and in- 
experience forced him, as they force most people, to seek oppor- 
tunities for work, all of Mr. Hill’s positions have come to him lit- 
erally and absolutely unsought. 
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California. 


LELAND STANFORD. 
[SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE, } 

Palo Alto.—There has been great jubilation here owing to 
Judge Ross's decision in favor of Mrs. Stanford in the suit brought 
by the government against the Stanford estate. The matter is by 
no means settled, for an appeal will probably be made to the 
Supreme Court; nevertheless, the university people feel that the 
recent decision is an important step and they have no doubt of 
ultimate victory. Pres. Jordan goes about with a beaming coun- 
tenance and the professors wear a hopeful aspect. 

The university has, of course, been injured by the cloud of un- 
certainty which has hung over it ever since the death of Senator 
Stanford. Mrs. Stanford has not hesitated to declare that in case 
the final decision should go against her the estate will not be 
able to meet the expense of the university and it must be closed. 
The professors, hopeful of triumphing in the end, have voluntar- 
ily given up 10 percent of their salaries. 

Public sentiment in California is so strong against the Southern 
Pacific Railroad that a prejudice extends to the institution. All 
along the Pacific coast there is but little sympathy with the uni- 
versity. It was recently denounced as “ Stanford’s parvenue 
plutocratic institution.” Were it to be closed the professors 
doubtless could soon secure occupation elsewhere, but the loss 
would be to the ambitious and industrious young men and 
women gathered here. The students for the most part, come 
from small towns and ranches in this state. 

Specialization is fully carried out at the Stanford university, for 
there is no regular curriculum and all the studies are elective ; each 
student must have his major course, to which he gives his best 
efforts, and with which his other studies must have some definite 
connection. Attendance at chapel is not obligatory; here abso- 
lute liberty prevails in every respect, and sectarian instruction is 
positively prohibited. The charter says: “‘ The immortality of 
the soul, the existence of an all-wise and benevolent Creator, and 
that obedience to His law is the highest duty of man,” must be 
taught. Every Sunday morning a sermon or address is given by 
some clergyman or layman invited from abroad. The greatest 
freedom prevails in the discussion of moral and religious questions, 
and preconceived ideas and beliefs must stand or fall by virtue of 
their inherent truth. 

Commencement exercises were held in May, and were an event 
of great importance, the pioneer class graduating. The palms of 
Palo Alto avenue are as dear to the student here as are the elms 
of New Haven to the student of Yale. The quadrangle on a 
moonlight night, with its noble arches and arcades, its beds of 
palms, bamboo and rare flowering plants, its surrounding of 
mountains, fields, and vineyards is a vision of beauty not to be 
surpassed. One of the festivities of commencement week was a 
promenade concert in this alluring spot. A fine orchestra from 
San Francisco occupied the center of this great open space and 
discoursed sweet music; the arcade was hung with numberless 
Japanese lanterns, electric lights glimmered like fireflies among 
the plants. 

We are at the height of the dry season. Day after day dawns 
cloudless and clear, with a sky so brilliantly blue that it can only 
be compared with that of Italy. The grain was garnered about 
the last of May, and now yellow stubble fields stretch in every 
direction, and the foot hills of the Sierra Morena mountains are a 
deep golden brown in hue, and everywhere the grass is yellow 
and dried, except for little patches of carefully watered lawn sur- 
rounding. In front of the university buildings is a beautiful 
broad expanse of verdure, but the little hydrants with which it is 
studded rather destroy its effect by suggesting too plainly the 
system of irrigation necessary to preserve its smooth freshness. 

The summer school is now in full swing, and the campus is 
peopled with country school teachers seeking a mental stimulus. 
The most popular courses seem to be Miss Irene Hardy's class 
in English composition and Professor Hudson’s lectures on Eng- 
lish poetry of the nineteenth century. Prof. Hudson is an 
Englishman. Before he drifted to America he was the private 
secretary of Mr. Herbart Spencer, and his wide acquaintance with 
literary men in England makes hima very entertaining companion. 
He has given several delightful lectures on Matthew Arnold, 
Keats, and Dante Gabriel Rossetti, and is now embarking upon 
a thorough analysis of Tennyson. 


The position of secretary of the Massachusetts state board of 
education was established in 1837 ; it is practically that of state 
superintendent of schools. Although it is a position of little ab- 
solute power, it is the best vantage ground in the state for shap- 
ing educational policies. The secretary is elected annually by the 
board of education, which consists of eight members appointed 
by the governor, each serving eight years and one retiring each 
vear, The governor and lieutenant governor are members ex 
Officio. 

The following persons have held the office for an aggregate of 
nearly sixty years : 

Horace Mann, 1837-1847 ; Barnas Sears, 1848-1855 ; George S. 
Boutwell, 1856-1860; Joseph White, 1861-1876 ; John W. Dickin- 
son, 1877-1893. 
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H. O. Houghton. 


The death of this eminent publisher, the head of the firm of 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., removes an important figure in the lit- 
erary world; while not a writer himself, he was the medium 
through which most of our literary men were introduced to the 
world, A brief account of his life will be of interest to all teach- 
ers who desire to inspire their boys to strive for eminence. 

He was born in Sutton, Vt., April 30, 1823. He came of Eng- 
lish ancestry, and inherited from them a fine physique, self-reli- 
ance, pluck, and sagacity. His early education was acquired in 
the common schools. At the age of ten, his parents having re- 
moved to Bradford, he entered the academy and spent three 
years there. Then he found a place as “ printer's devil” in the 
office of the Burlington Free Press. At the close of the day 
young Houghton applied himself to his books, and in this way 
learned Latin, as well as other branches of knowledge. 

In 1839 young Houghton joined his parents in Portage, N. Y., 
and there managed to save $80, but just as he was ready to use 
the sum in carrying out plans for further education, the money 
was lost by the sudden failure of his employer. Nevertheless he 
made his way back to Burlington and, with just twelve anda 
half cents, started on a four years’ course in college. By careful 
economy and hard work, he managed to graduate, though the 
effort left him $300 in debt. He then betook himself to Boston 
and joined the staff of the Boston Traveler as reporter at a sal- 
ary of $5 a week. 

In 1849 he purchased the interest of one of the leading printers 
of Boston. This task was accomplished, and the new firm of 
Bolles & Houghton began the printing business in Cambridge. 

In 1852 the firm title became H. O. Houghton & Co., and the 
Riverside Press was established and won great celebrity. Then 
he began to be a publisher as well as printer. Among the first 
plates were those of one of the best editions of Dickens’ works 
ever published in this country. 

Then he became the publisher of fine editions of Bacon, Car- 
lyle, Macaulay, and Cooper; these were the nucleus of what has 
since become an immense business. Mr. Hurd now joined him 
and in 1878 Hurd & Houghton bought out James R. Osgood & 
Co., and thus came into possession of the rich literary franchises 
which had been collected during the period beginning with 1828 
by Allen & Ticknor. 

The characteristics of the work of the Riverside Press and of 
all the firms of which he has been a member have always been 
of the highest mechanical excellence and elegant taste. 

The relations of Mr. Houghton with authors have always been 
delightful. It has been a custom with him to celebrate the sev- 
entieth birthday of some of the Aé/antzc contributors with a din- 
ner, breakfast, or garden party; all these occasions have been 
genuine literary events. He often had occasion to say no to as- 
piring authors. as every publisher must, but he learned to do it so 
it was not a discouragement. 

On the occasion of his fiftieth birthday, April 30, 1873, a costly 
fountain was erected in front of the Riverside Press works by 
his employees and co-partners. 

Mr. Houghton, though beginning life as a poor boy, left it 
worth half a million dollars. He was a man of outspoken princi- 
ples and strong convictions, of earnest piety, kindness of heart, 
and readiness to help. 


Mr. Houghton began printing as one of the firm of Bolles & 
Houghton, then buying out Mr. Bolles, the title was H. O. 
Houghton & Co,; then M. M. Hurd became a partner, and the title 
was Hurd & Houghton. In 1878 the two great firms of F‘elds, 
Osgood & Co. and Hurd & Houghton united as Houghton, Os- 
good & Co., (James F. Fields withdrawing) ; the successor of this 
firm was the present firm of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. This brief 
genealogy wil recall to readers many scenes in the golden age 
of American literature in which these firms had a part. 
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C. Wesley Emerson, 


Charles Wesley Emerson, the founder and president of the 
Emerson college of oratory, of Boston, Mass , was born Nov. 30, 
1837, in Pittsfield, Vt. While he was passing his boyhocd years 
amid the picturesque scenery of that place, he received from a 
father possessing taste, culture, and strong intellectual powers a 
training in independent thinking and original research which have 
marked his life andcontributed to his success and usefulness. It is of 
interest to know that he came from the same stock as Ralph 
Waldo Emerson; their common ancestor was one Thomas Em- 
erson, who emigrated from England and settled in Ipswich, 
Mass,, in 1638. 

Leaving the tutelage of his sturdy father, Wesley took courses 
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in medicine, law, oratory, and theology, and was ordained to the 
ministry in the Orthodox Congregational church. He had a tre. 
mendous power as a preacher, and his churches were crowded 
with eager listeners. He made hundreds of converts, raised 
church societies from a condition of decay to one of flourishing 
life. But his stock of vitalicy became exhausted under the strain 
which was put upon him, he was compelled to resign for rest and 
recuperation, and he spent some time in traveling in Europe, 
Upon his return with health much restored, he was elected 
lecturer on physiology and hygiene of the voice in Boston Univer , 
sity school of oratory. 

Upon the death of Lewis B. Monroe, its dean, this department 
by vote of the trustees ceased to exist. Prof. Emerson perceived 
that a great work was still to be accomplished in the study of 
oratory, and so he opened an independent school. This new in- 
stitution became a power in education; its president had the 
opportunity to display the genius he possessed ; students assembled 
around him until the school became the largest of its kind in the 
world. 

President Emerson is a broad scholar, a student of both an- 
cient and modern philosophy, is 3 bold and independent thinker, 
and draws students around him because he has found a philoso- 
phy in expression. He has made it his mission to organize his 
discoveries so that life shall take on a higher form by expressing 
itself rightly. The ordinary teacher of oratory stops when the 
pupil has learned to recite one of Webster's orations, for exam- 
ple: Pres. Emerson would ask the same pupil to live after the 
thought in the oration. He makes the teaching of expression to 
the pupil, and the development of the character of the pupil one 
and the same. To study expression is with him to believe a 
truth and attempt tc utter it with power. Pres. Emerson is not 
an ordinary man ; he has made profound discoveries ; he aims to 
lift every pupil to a higher plane. Evolution comes, he says, from 
expression ; the race is what it is to-day because it has expressed 
itself. The great cathedrals, for example, while examples of the 
knowledge of art possessed by their builders, are also the means 
by which the race has lifted itself. Art must be looked at as 
we do at the screws put under a building—a means of elevation. 

The pupil is to him one who needs to stand on a higher level ; 
as, unless he can feel as one who has reached a rock in the waters, 
and is ready therefore to extend a hand to lift up others to his 
place of safety, he cannot rightly learn oratory. Therefore Pres. 
Emerson’s work is to develop a highness, so to speak, in his 
pupil; then he can feel that he stands to others as one who 
would elevate them. This feeling of a further development en- 
ables him to express himself as they cannot. 

The writer has listened to the instructions Pres. Emerson has 
given, and cannot but say with all who have studied under him 
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that the impulse he has given to study education will be felt for 
ages. The dominant feeling in his disciples is not * Oh, that I 
were like him,” but rather “Oh that I were higher and nobler 
and better.” He has consecrated himself to his mission which 
is to elevate all with whom he comes in contact. This may seem 
a singular object for the proprietor of a school; but it is what 
all true teachers aim at. 





Nebraska. 


At Kearny a new normal school has been opened. Among the 
ncorporators are some of the city’s most important business 
men. 


The new state law providing for free attendance at the public 
high schools went into effect last month. The state department 
of education is required to furnish annually a report of the schools 
that are properly equipped to carry on the work provided for in 
the state course for high schools or its equivalent. State Supt 
Corbett writes that the only question asked of any high school 
will be whether or not the school is doing the required work. 
Any graded school which has in operation the necessary course 
of study will be accredited for the current year under this new 
law. ‘Lhe minimum amount of work which will be accepted will 
be the first year of the state course for high schools or its equiv- 
alent. This year’s work includes, in the first half year, algebra, 
English grammar and analysis, civil government, and bookkeep- 
ing, and in the second half year, algebra, English analysis, phys- 
ical geography, and such reviews of common branches as are 
found most needed. Most graded schools of two teachers will 
be able to carry this minimum amount of high school work. It 
is desirable to extend the advantages of this “free attendance 
law” to as large a part of the state as possible. It is therefore 
the aim of the state department in prescribing conditions to ad- 
mit the smaller high schools to participation in the benefits of 
this law. Schools of two or three teachers will be considered as 
high schools of approved grade if they maintain one year of high 
s.hool work as outlined above. Schools of from three to five 
teachers should maintain two years as outlined in the state 
course. . 


Canada. 

The separate schools in charge of the Christian Brothers at Ot- 
tawa have recently been investigated by a commission. There- 
port roundly condemns the “ parrot system” of teaching that 
seems to have been carried on in the schools. The Canada,a 
newspaper that defends the schools, says: “ The report of the 
commissioners has been published, and all we see in it so far is 
that the Christian Brothers teach their lessons by heart instead 
of appealing to the intelligence of the pupil.” This admission is 
certainly sufficient to justify the report of the commissioners. The 
Rochester Democrat and Chronicle speaking of the report rightly 
says : 

“It is gratifying to know that the parrot system has been condemned 
somewhere, for it has got a stronghold in the public schools in the state of 
New York, This system, coupled with test examinations and regents’ con- 
undrums, tends to render the modern school an institution for the develop- 
ment of nervous diseases rather than a place for the proper training of the 
young.” 


Illinois. 


Moline, Aug. 22.—County Supt. McKeever has been appealed 
to and a petition has been circulated to oust the three school di- 
rectors of the township of Bowlesburg, whose disgraceful con- 
duct threatens to disrupt the town. The directors have been 
quarreling since the last spring election and are afraid to venture 
out after dark without being heavily armed. At one time two of 
the directors came to blows in the presence of Miss Anna Hop- 
kins, the teacher. One night two of the. directors visited the 
school and finding the water bucket outside, became so enraged 
that they went to the teacher’s boarding place and cailed her out 
of bed and demanded the reason of such “ gross neglect” as 
leaving the bucket out of doors all night. The activity of the 
better part of the community to remove them does not seem to 
disturb the directors much; they remain stolidly indifferent and 
defy being put out. 


Virginia. 

Belmont seminary at Belford City has a strong faculty. Among 
the teachers recently appointed are Miss Kate H. Stone, of Roa- 
noke, natural science; Mr. J. B. Grass, of the conservatory of 
Munich, director of music; Miss B. B. Krider, of the New Eng- 
land conservatory, music. 





By mistake the article in last week’s JOURNAL entitled “ Pre- 
cautions in Contagious Diseases. II.,” was credited to E. E. 
Barrett. The author is Mr. Elmer E. Beams, principal of the 
school at German Valley, N. J. The first of these practical 
articles appeared in the issue of May 11. 
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Summer Schools of 1895. 
Philadelphia Summer Meeting. 


In the University Extension Summer meeting at the University 
of Pennsylvania this past summer the usual department of peda- 
gogy was replaced by a department of psychology, conducted by 
Lightner Witmer, Ph. D.. assistant professor of psychology, and 
Wm. Romaine Newbold, Ph. D , assistant professor of philosophy 
in the University of Pennsylvania. The department was organ- 
ized in a manner somewhat different from the other departments. 
Instead of offering a group of distinct but correlated short courses, 
it was determined to give a course in psychology of a modern 
type as thorough and systematic as the present unsettled state of 
science and the limitations of time allowed. 

Three courses of twenty lectures each were given, illustrated 
by two laboratory courses of as many sessiors each, and the in- 
struction was of a more advanced type than is usually given in 
extension work. 

Prof. Newbold gave a course of twenty lectures on the psychol- 
ogy of the normal mind, chiefly from the introspective point of 
view, and dealing, as far as possible, with ideation only. This 
was accompanied by a course on hypnotic and kindred abnormal 
states, the primary object of which was the illustration of the 
principles already developed in the first course by reference to 
certain abnormal and pathological phenomena. The work cen- 
tered about the three conceptions of suggestibility, automatism, 
and “ multiple personality” as manifestations of an impaired 
nervous co-ordination or mental disordination, but the other com- 
mon symptoms of this disordination, anesthesia, hyperzsthesia, 
nervousness or motor excitability, paralysis, spasm, convulsion, 
catalepsy, etc., as found in hysteria and epilepsy, were taken into 
consideration. The course was planned on the whole in accord- 
ance with the conceptions of Pierre Janet, but a lecture was de- 
voted to the exposition of other theories. 

To offset this purely introspective work Prof. Witmer gave a 
course of twenty lectures on the physiological psychology ot adult 
and child, dealing with the relations of mind to the body and to 
the environment. The course was subdivided into four groups 
of five lectures each. The first five comprised an examination of 
the movements made by man in response to his environment and 
of the causes of their production, including the origin of habitual 
action, the development of instincts, and the mental and physical 
antecedents of ideation, impulsive, automatic, and reflex move- 
ments The second five dealt with the co-ordinated action of 
the sensory, nervous, and muscular systems. The third group 
of five, with sensations as the resultants of the activity of sense 
organs and brain and with their combinations in complex groups 
or mental states. The last five dealt with the development of the 
individual and the formation of character, 

The lectures were usually one hour in duration and each was 
followed by a half hour devoted to informal discussion of the 
topics presented. _ All were properly illustrated, wherever illus- 
tration was possible, by charts, models, instruments &c., belong- 
ing to the psychological laboratory of the university. 

The first laboratory course on the anatomy and physiology of 
the nervous and sensory systems was conducted by Dr. Edgar A. 
Singer, of Harvard university. The work consisted of dissection 
of calves’, ox, and human brains and vivisection experiments on 
frogs under the constant personal supervision of the instructor. 

The second laboratory course on experimental methods of child 
study, was conducted by Dr. Witmer in person. Its object was 
to open to the beginner the field of experimental, psychology di- 
rected to the study of children, to make the modern literature in- 
telligible, to show the teacher how and what to observe and to 
suggest the use of material obtained by observation. 

It was felt that it was somewhat of an experiment, this offering 
in the summer and to extepsion students, work of the character 
usually done in the graduate department of auniversity. Yet the 
experiment was unexpectedly successful. The attendance was 
good and the students who took the course were for the most 
part qualified to profit by it. 


University of Michigan. 
SUMMER COURSE, 


The second session of the summer school of the University of 
Michigan began on July 8 and continued until the sixteenth of 
August. The general forecast of hoped for success was more 
than fulfilled. The first session of the school in 1894, had con- 
vinced the university authorities that it deserved a permanent 
place among university institutions, and the session just closing 
has more than strengthened confidence in its usefulness. 

Fully two hundred persons availed themselves of the advan- 
tages of the school during the present summer. They were of 
many ages and stations, and naturally brought with them very 
varying views of what they desired in pursuing their common 
purpose. 
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_ The proportion of teachers—and 
in general of students not otherwise 
connected with the university, was 
much greater this year, while the 
number of university students who 
find it profitable to remain is also 
growing, though not specially en- 
couraged by the faculty. who in 
general hold other ideas of the 
purpose of the school. 

ourses were offered this sun- 
mer in Latin, French, German, 
English, rhetoric,English literature, 
philosophy, mathematics, physics, 
political economy, general, analyti- 
cal, and organic chemistry, astron- 
omy, animal morphology, botany, 
drawing, surveying, civil and me- 
chanical engineering,and histology; 
and three courses in elementary law 
were offered, under the auspices of 
the law faculty. Twenty-nine in- 
structors had charge of the school. 

The greater number of students sought work in chemistry, in 
mathematics, and in French and German —though in all courses 
the applicants were plentiful, and in one or two cases instruction 
was sought for which provision has yet to be made. 

The summer school has altogether had a strong, successful 
session, and looks forward to increased usefulness in the near 
years when the tentative shall have been laid aside and been re- 
placed by the definitely systematic. B. P. BOURLAND. 

Peoria, Til. 


Cornell University Summer School. 


_ The Cornell university summer school, which has been in ses- 
sion since July 8, m y rightly chronicle another successful year. 
The attendance in the general courses, numbers 232, and in the 
law school 41, making a total of 273 students. The school, in 
its general courses, has from the first, aimed to meet the needs 
of teachers and advanced students, rather than undertaking 
largely work for students of less advanced attainments. No 
doubt the standard which has been set has kept away some ex- 
cellent workers. But it is gratifying to know that teachers and 
students of advanced standing have steadily increased in the 
school. This may be shown by statistics, some of which may be 
interesting. 

In the general courses there are at present 124 teachers, mainly 
college professors and teachers in secondary scheols. The num- 
ber of college and university graduates is 80, while there are be- 
sides a large number of graduates of normal schools. The school 
of law is not counted in this enumeration. 

As to subjects taken, the pupils of the general courses may be 
classified as follows: Latin and Greek 19; English 48; mod- 
ern languages 28; philosophy and psychology 9; history 8; 
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UPPER HOUSE, LAWRENCEVILLE, N. J. 


sciences 46; mathematics 38; 
courses 34; physical training 14. 
The students of the school represent many states, and other 
countries as Germany, Brazil, Cuba, Japan, Mexico. The states 
represented by the largest numbers are New York 71, Pennsyl- 
vania 31, Virginia and North Carolina 11 each, Illinois and 
Ohio 9 each, District of Columbia 8, Kentucky 7, Maryland 5. 
Ithaca, N. Y. O. F. EMERSON. 


Bay View Summer School of Methods. 


Bay View, Mich., has come to be one of the best patronized of 
all the Western summer resorts, its regular cottage and hotel 
membership running from 3,000 to 5,000 for more than three 
months. The general assembly program covers four weeks ard 
the academic schools some days more. 

Upon the assembly platform appear the most eminent speak- 
ers and artists to be had inthis country. The tendency is grow- 
ing also to offer courses of lectures rather than single exercises. 
The assembly becomes in so far a school; the lecturer a teacher; 
the audience a class. There was this year Prof H. H. Boyesen, 
from Columbia college, with a dozen addresses upon “ The Eng- 
lish Novel,” and other phases of literature ; Prof. J. Morse Stev- 
ens, from Cornell, in a similar course upon “ Modern European 
History ;” and Prof. Graham Taylor, of Chicago, with two daily 
lectures upon “Practical Sociology.” Each of these was fol- 
lowed or accompanied by a series of free conversations and dis- 
cussion in a popular way The subject of the current lectures 
became the theme of common conversation and reflection. The 
assembly was a real school. Besides the courses named there 
were others upon “ The Eastern Problem,” by Mr. Frank G, Car- 
penter ; “ Siberia’ and the Caucasus,” by Mr. George Kennan; 
a “Popular Course in Science,” by Dr. J. B. DeMott ; and indi- 
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vidual lectures and entertainments of recognized merit. 

‘Lhe work in the university and school of methods comprised 
a great variety of subjects and enrolled more than 600 members 
in the several classes. Instruction of varying degrees of excel- 
lence was offered in languages including Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
German, and French; in the physical sciences including botany 
and physics ( with fair laboratory equipment for both) ; in history, 
comprising American and English; in literature, and in sec- 
ondary mathematics. The instructors were generally well- 
known Western professors and effective teachers. Much of the 
instruction was excellent. 

In the school of methods were the following departments : 

Psychology and Pedagogy. 

Primary Method. 

Elementary Scien-:e. 

Public School Drawing. 

Public School Music 

Kindergarten and Training Classes. 

Sloyd and Sewing. 

Classes in these departments averaged perhaps from twenty to 
fifty members. They represented the teaching class in a score 
of states and honored the profession. Many of them were them- 
selves special teachers in their respective departments — supervi- 
sors, directors, principals, etc. Most of the departments were 
self-sustaining, and all were taught by specialists. The entire 
school of methods enrolled something more than 300 student 
teachers. 

I have known the institute and the summer school in this 


country for twenty-five years; much of the time intimately ; 
but have never seen upon the whole more wholesome and sensi- 
ble and helpful teaching for teachers, less erratic or given to fads, 
less formal or antiquated or perfunctory than ghat in the summer 
session just closed at Bay View. 

There is much of good for teachers to be derived from summer 
schools and outings if well planned. Besides inspiration there is 
wise direction and standards of interpretation and a much needed 
broadening of interests. RICHARD G, BuONE. 

Michigan State Normal, Ypsilantz. 





New York University Summer School 

The growth of summer schools is a matter of greatest interest 
to those concerned in the higher education of teachers, since it 
bids fair to give, to all who desire it, opportunity for advanced 
work without compelling them to give up their present positions. 
During the course of this remarkable growth, perhaps no one 
step has been of more importance than the successful opening 
this summer of a high grade school in New York city. Naturally, 
the first summer session of New York university was more or less 
of an experiment. In this course there were two points especially 
in question. First, was there, within the limits of New York city, 
a place suitable for a six weeks’ gathering in the hottest part of 
the summer when every one who can is supposed to fly to the 
seashore or the mountains? Second, was there a demand for seri- 
ous, thorough work, such only as a university would be willing 
to engage in ? 

The enthusiasm of the students was a sufficient answer to the 
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first question, that of the professors was a sufficient answer to 
the second. 

New Yorkers will never believe, until they see it for themselves, 
that there is within their city such an ideal spot in which to spend 


the summer. Situated opposite the upper end of Mauhattan 
Island, en the very top of the ridge that separates the Hudson 
river from Long Island sound it lies in the path of the winds and 
enjoys an almost constant breeze. So that the air is cool there 
when it is unbearably hot in the lower part of the city, or even in 
that vicinity a few rods down from the crest of the hill. Then 
a high position gives a wide outlook in different directions. Far 
to the east one sees the blue hills of Long Island and the sails 
along the sound. At the west, two miles away, rise the massive 
pillars of the eteraal Palisades, with their changing tints and 
shades, while at their base the broad Hudson is seen through 
two deep gashes in the wooded ridge that form its eastern bar- 
rier, the one at Inwood or Tubby Hook, the other at Spuyten 
Duyvil. Nor is the near view any less pleasing? Most of the 
summer students lived in the old mansion, which belonged to 
the estate just transformed into the college campus. In front is 
a broad roiling lawn that slopes down several hundred feet, to a 
thick!y wooded strip on the other side of the road. Between the 
trunks of these trees one catches the sparkle of the Harlem river. 
On the other side of the house are the sightly college buildings 
and the wide expanse of the campus and athletic fie!'d. In differ- 
ent parts of the grounds there are groves of oak and spruce and 
Inndens and the winding drives are lined with tall !arches. At 
night the lights across the river make a very pretty sight, espe- 
caily the long row of street lamps along upper Broadway. 
Silence is broken only by the music of a merry-go-round a mile 
away across the river, the noise of an occasional train passing a 
quarter of a mile below, the chirp of the locust, and in the even- 
ing the note of katydid. 

In short, it proved an ideal place for summer work, and this, 
together with the congenial character of the students, the various 
evening entertainments, the individual excursions, and the biologi- 
cal collecting trips, conspired to make the social life of the school 
most attractive. 

Many declared that they would be back again next year, and 
among them some who had been at other schools previous 

ears. 
7 The work done was very satisfactory. Only one gave up after 
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three weeks, because he was “afraid of becoming a specialist in 
mathematics.” As arule, students devoted themselves to one 
study and dic good faithful work. This year the larger number 
worked along the lines of pedagogy, the rest being divided be- 
tween chemistry, biology, and mathematics, Four did the work 
in experimental psychology required as a major course in the 
School of Pedagogy. This work was so satisfactory that it is 
proposed to give at least one course each summer, which can be 
taken as part of theregular work by those who are candidates for 
a degree in pedagogy. 

In fine, those in charge of the school were well satisfied with 
the first year’s work. The school will be continued next year on 
practically the same lines, and a larger number of courses will be 
offered. CHARLES B. BLIss. 

University of the City of New York, 


Sauveur and Amherst. 

The Sauveur college of languages and the Amherst summer 
school closed a very successful session of six weeks, August 9. 
The most popular courses were in French, which had a registra- 
tion of 93 ; the next was German with 52, then Engiish literature 
with 46. There were 29 in library economy, 18 in Latin, 16 in 
Italian, 14 in Spanish, 9 in Greek, 7 in science, and 3 in art. 
Twenty-two states including Canada were represented in the 
school. 

While the work of the school has held the first place in the at- 
tention of all, the social element, so essential to the ideal vacation, 
has not been neglected. A general reception was given in the 
Pratt gymnasium near the beginning of the term. On Saturdays 
large excursion parties have visited Mt. Holyoke, Smith college, 
and places of historic interest, as Bloody Brook and Deerfield, 
Various gatherings have been held nearly every evening, which 
have been marked by a delightful informality. 

One evening was devoted to an entertainment in French, con- 
sisting of music, recitations, and the presentation of a comedy, 
La Grammaire, Labiche. It was universally acknowledged that 
“no evening could have been more enjoyable.” The next week 
an evening was given to a similar entertainment in German 
which was equally popular and successful. It is worthy of note 
that such entertainments have been made possible in the United 
States through the summer school of languages. 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE Igo.] 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 188.] 

On Saturday evening, August 3, a brilliant reception was given 
to Dr. Sauveur, in celebration of the twentieth anniversary of the 
establishment of his school. The hall was beautifully decorated 
with French and American flags, flowers, and palms ; appropriate 
addresses were made and a fine bust of Napoleon in bronze, by 
Colombo, an Italian artist, was presented to the veteran 
teacher. 

The work of the session has been of a very high order and es- 
pecially satisfactory to both teachers and pupils. One of the lat- 
ter, who has spent several years in Germany, says: ‘“ The 
standard of the school is the same that is forced upon one in a 
foreign land. It may reasonably be claimed that attendance on 
this school is far more profitable than the same amount of time 
spent in Europe. Even if one has escaped the society of Ameri- 
cans in France or Germany, it is difficult to hear the language 
spoken, as it is in this school, by cultured people for five hours a 
day. * * * Asa preparation for residence in a foreign uni- 
versity, the summer school surpasses every other device. * * * 
The energy and skill of the teaching staff, the eager response of 
sO many experienced students, the mutual stimulation of ambitious 
learners, all these elements of the school life create a corporate 
enthusiasm from which each single student draws a fresh motive 
power for learning and for teaching. The students close this 
session with feelings of gratitude and admiration for the spirited 
and inspiring life of the Amherst summer school.”’ 





Connecticut, 


The Connecticut summer school held at Norwich, Conn., for 
three weeks in July last was one of the most successful in the 
country. Over seven hundred teachers were in regular attend- 
ance. The great success of the school was due to the manage- 
ment of Mr. Charles D. Hine, secretary of the Connecticut State 
board of education and to the excellent program he offered. 
Among the instructors and lecturers were Prof. John Fiske, 
Richard Burton, of Hartford; Prof. William James, of Harvard 
university ; Prof. Edward R. Shaw, New York University School 
of Pedagogy; Alex. E. Frye, Boston; Dr. E. W. Scripture, of 
Yale; Supt. Carroll, of Worcester, Mass. 





Reports of other important summer schools will be prin- 
ted in THE JOURNAL during the month of September. 
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School Building Notes. 


ARIZONA. 


PHaNIX will build school-house, $6,000. Millard & Creighton, archi. 
tects, 
CANADA. 


BuRKS FALLS will build school-house. Also alterations to a six-roomed 
school-house. Write Francis J. Brown, architect. Toronto. 

BRANTFORD will build new school-house. Also alterations to a six- 
roomed school-house. Write E. B. Jarvis, architect. Toronto, Can. 

CHATHAM, ONT. will build a sixteen-room school house. Cost $30,000, 

GANANOQUE.—High school building. Address Power & Son, architects. 

LACHINE will build school-house for the Protestant Dissentient school, 
Robert Findley, Montreal, architect. 

MILE END will build a twelve-room school-house. 
L. R. Montbriant, 232 St. Andre St.. Montreal. 

MONTREAL.—School building for Ladies of the Congregation of Notre 
Dame. Cost $20,000. Write A. Prefonstaine, 35 St. James St. 

St. HENRY will erect school buildings for Catholic board of school com- 
missiorers. Cost $8,000. Write J. H. Mac Duff, 2310 Notre Dame St., 
Montreal. 


Cost $25,000. Write 


CALIFORNIA, 


BAKERSFIELD will build school-house 
Dougall & Sons. 

SeMI-TROPIC will build school-house. 
Sons , Bakersfield, Cal. 


Cost $2,000. Write B. Mc- 


Cost $3,000. B. McDougall & 


COLORADO. 
DENVER will build two-story brick addition for school No. 2. Cost 
18,000. Write Marion & Norton, architects. 
FLORENCE will buiid new school-house. Cost $15,000. Write G. W. 
Roe, Pueblo, Colo. 
CONNECTICUT. 
East HARTFORD.—A high school building will be erected. Write 


architect, F. C. Vibert 

DaNBURY will build high school. Cost about $40,000. 

NEw Lonpon will build a school-house, Write F. W. Potter. 

New BRITAIN will erect a high school buildmg. Write W. C, Broek- 
lesby, architect. 

NORWICH will build two school-houses ; one at Laurel Hill to cost $20,- 
ooo, and one in the East Broad St. district, to cost $25,000. 

WATERBURY will build a high school. Cost not to exceed $70,000, 
Write Board of Education. Also frame school-house. Write R. W. 
Hill and W. E. Griggs. 


DELAWARE. 


WILMINGTON, - Building for St. Patrick’s Roman Catholic parochial 
school. Write A. S, Reed & Bro. 





The Unwersity Publishing Company, 


Among other text-books of high merit and 


wide acceptance and use in schools—publishes: 


Gildersleeve’s Latin Grammar, 
(New Revised Edition of 1894.) 


Maury’s Geographies, 
Maury’s Physical Geography, 


(Most thoroughly up-to-date books.) 
Davis’s Reading Books, 
Holmes’s New Readers, 
Lippincott’s (Willson) Popular Readers, 


Browne & Haldeman’s Clarendon Dic- 
tionary, 


Venable’s New Arithmetics, etc., 
Sanford’s Arithmetics, etc., 


Nicholson’s Arithmetics, etc. 





We also take pleasure in announcing that we shall 
shortly begin the publication of a 


Standard Literature Series 


FOR SCHOOL READING. 

The numbers will be published semi-monthly and 
subscriptions for the series are invited. The early 
numbers will contain the following : 

Rhymes and Fables, 
Songs and Stories, 
Fairy Life, 
Ballads and Tales, 


The Spy, 
The Pilot, 


By Jas. Fenrmore Cooper. 
Rob Roy and Kenilworth, 
By Scorr. 
Evangeline. 
By LonGFreLLow, 
And other standard literature. : 





Descriptive Catalogue mailed on application. Correspondence invited. Address 


University Publishing Company, 


43 &2 47 EAST TENTH STREET, - - 


NEW YORK. 
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CHARLES SORIBNER'S SONS NEW pliant 





PRIMER OF PSYCHOLOGY. 


By GEORGE T. LADD, Yale University. 12mo, 244 pages, 
$1.00 net. A text-book for elementary college classes, semi- 
naries, and high schools. 

J, C, GREENOUGH, Prin. State Normal School, Westfield, Mass.— 


‘I find it a delightful book, worthy of reading at every fireside and of 
a place in all the schools of our land.” 


HERBART AND THE HERBARTIANS. 


By CHARLES DEGARMO, Ph.D. 12mo, 268 pages, $1.00 
net. 

Fournal of Education.—‘* A book which, costing but a dollar, gives all 
that the teacher really needs, and gives it with devout loyalty and sensible 
discrimination.” 

The Diai.—‘*Of its kind ‘ Herbart and the Herbartians’ is the most 
important book that has recently issued from the press.” 


THE ELEMENTS OF ETHICS, 


By J. H. HysLop, Columbia College. 8vo, 467 pages, $2.50. 


FANCIFUL TALES. 


A collection of five of Frank R. Stockton’s most fascinating 
children’s stories. Edited for use in schools by JULIA 
ELIZABETH LANGWORTY, with an introduction by MARY 
E. BURT. I2mo, 129 pages, illustrated, 50 cents net. 
FRANCIS W. PARKER, Prin: Cook County Normal School, Englewood, 
Jil.—*1 have dipped into it with the greatest pleasure, and should judge 
that it will be a welcome addition to our stock of excellent literature for 
school reading. If I am not very much mistaken, children would take to 
this book like ducks to water.” 


RHETORIC: ITS THEORY AND PRACTICE. 


By AUSTIN PHELPS and HENRY ALLYN FRINCK. I2mo, 
317 pages. $1.25 net. 
Pres, JoHN E. BRADLEY, J///inois College.—‘‘ Clear in its method of 
treatment, and abounding in practical suggestions.” 





HOW THE REPUBLIC I$ GOVERNED. 


By NOAH BROOKS. 16mo, 169 pages, 75 cents net. 
The Boston Times.—‘* When Noah Brooks compiled the little book, 
‘How the Republic is Governed,’ he gave us a book that should find a 
place in every school and in the hands of every young man,” 


A LABORATORY GUIDE FOR THE DISSECTION 


OF THE CAT. An introduction to the study of anatomy. 
By F. P. GORHAM and R. W. Tower, Brown University. 
8vo, 87 pages, 7 plates, $1.00 net. 
F, A. Cuase, Fisk University.—The authors of the work deserve the 
thanks of all teachers of elementary school anatomy.” ; 
HARRIS H. WILDER, Smith College.—*‘ \t is a valuable and convenient 
book. I shall undoubtedly avail myself of it with my classes another year.” 


A MID-SUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. 


Edited by W. F. BAuGuUsT. 96 pages, with notes, etc., 
limp cloth, 25 cents net. 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


Edited by GEORGE H. ELy. 112 pages. With notes, etc., 
limp cloth, 25 cents net. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


By BARRE'tT WENDELL, Harvard University. 12mo, $1.50. 
Atlantic Monthly. ‘It evinces that an abiding sense of how much a 
subject means, in its higher and deeper reaches, may be like wings to both 
reader and writer, buoying them onward profitably through what would 
otherwise be a waste of barren detail.” 


INTRODUCTION TO SHAKESPEARE. 


By EDWARD DOWDEN, University of Dublin. 12mo, 
75 cents net, 

Professor Dowden’s book opens with a sketch of Shakespeare's life, 
then comments briefly upon his works, including the Pseudo-Shakes- 
pearean plays, and the influence of Shakespeare's works on the national 
mind. A brief notice is also made of the interpretations of Shakespeare 
by great actors from Burbage to Macready. 





The attention of teachers ts cordially invited and every convenience will be afforded those who wish to make a thorough ex- 
amination with a view to class use. Descriptive Text-Book Catalogue for 1895-96 now ready. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


PuBLisHers, NEW YORK CITY. 





Unique. 





NEW CENTURY ... 
BUSY WORK - Wwsttc 


Entirely New, Entertaining, and Instructive. 


The sets are so arranged that the pupil can use them without aid from the 
teacher. Each set accomplishes a definite purpose and teaches a definite 
thing, while to the pupil it is as delightful as any game. 


FOR BEGINNERS, FOR ADVANCED. 





1. Numbers 1 to 5, - - 15e.| 1. Numbers 6 to 10, - - lBe, 
2. Word Building, - - 150e.| 2. and 3, Color, Intermediate 
3. Script and Print, - - 15e. Hues, - * ‘ - = 20¢ 
4. and 5. Color Spectrum Stand- | 4: Common Birds, - > 286. 
ard Black and White, - 20c. | 5. Leaves, Caks, and Maples 20c. 
6. Domestic Animals, - - 20c, | 6. Leaves, Birches and Pop- 
7. Wild Animals,- - - 20c. —m - © = = = 9. 
7. Flags of Great Nations, - 25c. 
—- 8. Weather Signals, - - 25c. 
7 9. Hiawatha, - - - - 20c, 
For sale by all dealers. Sample|\y9 pictures for Language 
set mailed to teachers on receipt of Work. Twenty reproduc- 





j tions from Works of ereat 
four cents to cover postage. ! Artists, in astrongenvelope, 25c. 


Fairy Tale and Fable. 


By Joun G. Tuompson, Principal of the State Normal School, Fitchburg, Mass., 
and Tuomas E, Tuompson, Superintendent of Schools, Leominster, 
Mass., Authors of ** Fables and Rhymes for Beginners.” 


An Entirely New Departure in Primary Reading. 


FOUR DISTINCUISHING FEATURES: 
|. Character of the Selections. 
Each and every one is a part of the world’s literature. 


2. The Illustrations. 
They are reproductions from the works of great artists,—Rosa Bon- 
heur, Landseer, Troyon, etc. 
3. The Vocabulary. 
Less than two new words to a page. 
4. The Mechanical Excellence and Low Price. 
As good as the best, and as cheap asthe poorest. “While the paper, 


printing, and illustrations have never been excelled in a school k, 
the price is not increased ; xvi. and 144 pages. Price, 42 cents. 


THE NEW CENTURY EDUCATIONAL CO., 


BOSTON : 113 Devonshire St. NEW YORK: 239 Broadway. 





THE GREAT PRIZE SCHOOL SONG BOOK 


olden Glees 


By Ss. C. HANSON. 


Comprising 125 pages of choice music, written by the best Day 
School Teachers, and Writers of Music in the U. S., in com- 
petition for four cash prizes. Also 35 pages of Instructions. 
THIS BOOK IS WITHOUT AN EQUAL 
FOR FRESH MELODIES, 
BEAUTIFUL WORDS, 
AND CHOICE HARMONIES. 


Thousands of Schools will adopt GOLDEN GLEEs for the com- 
ing year. Will you not make your school one of the number. 
Order a copy at once. 


Price, 35c.; $3.60 per dozen. 


Other Popular School Music Books 


By S. C. HANSON. 
Merry Melodies, 48 pages, 15 cents per copy; $1.50 per doz * 
(130,000 copies sold.) 
Silvery Notes, 48 pages, 15 cents per copy; $1.50 per doz. 
(A later book ; 30,000 copies sold). 


Merry Songs, 118 pages, 30 cents per copy; $3.00 per doz. 
(35,000 copies sold.) 


Primary and Calisthenic Songs, 100 pages, 50 cents per 
copy. (A handbook for teachers, 5,000 sold.) 


Fountain Songs, Nos. 1, 2,and3. Each 15¢c. ; $1.50 per doz. 





SEND FOR COMPLETE LIST OF MUSIC BOOKS, 


A. FLANAGAN, Chicago. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON will build addition to Garfield schoolhouse. 
John W. Ross, commissioner, 


Write 


GEORGIA. 


ATHENS will build $10,000 building for the Bessie Hi!l Industrial Home, 

Also three-story school building. Write W. W. Thomas. 

CoRDELE will erect building for Cordele Female College. 
Write Bruce & Morgan, architects. Atlanta, Ga. 

MADISON will build two schoolhouses. Write W. F. Martin. 


IDAHO. 


ALBION.—Plans for the normal school, to cost $26,000 have been made 
by W. S. Campbell, of Boise City. 


INDIANA. 


BRAZIL will build schoolhouse. Luce & Cutshaw have contract. 
— HILL.—Baker & Davis have contract to build schoolhouse for 

1738. 

ELKHART.—The Elkhart Institute will erect a school buitding. 

FORT WAYNE will erect buildings for orphans’ home. Write Wing & 
Mahurin, architects. 

GREENFIELD will build a school. $30,000. Write Wing & Mahurin, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., architects. 

Also school building. Cost $25.000. 

HUNTINGTON will complete third ward schoolhouse. 
Mohler, architect. 
Also new schoolhouse. 
d 


Cost $10,000. 


Write A. D. 
; Cost $15.000. Write J. F. Hattore, Rochester, 
nd. 
MICHIGAN CiTy.—The council has under consideration the erection of 
school building. Cost $10,000 to $15,000. 
ORLEANS will build addition to schoolhouse, 
NORTH VINCENNES will build addition to 
Harris. 
SALEM will build a new schoolhouse. 
Union City will build schoolhouse. 
Write Wm. H. Gittinger, architect. 


IOWA. 


ADAIR wiil build schoolhouse. Write W. R. Turner. 

ALTON will build new schoolhouse. Write ohn Hochstatter. 
BELMOND will build eight-room brick schoolhouse. Write E.S Christie, 
BERLIN will build schoolhouse. Write C. H. Baldwin. 
BLAIRSTOWN will build school. White Chas Rieke. 
BROOKLYN will erect schoolhouse. Write Jacob Slaymaker. 
CALAMUS will erect school building Write N. F. Siegmund. 
CasTLE GROVE.—Schoolhouse. Write C. Pfeil. 

CENTER GROVE,—School building. Write John Brunksill. 
CHARITON.—Schoolhouse. Write J. M. Slater 
CoNcORD.—School building. Write H. J. Stille. 


Write W. H. Merryman. 
schoolhouse. Write G. 


Write M. Coffman. 
Proposals received till Sept. 17. 
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CoLFax will erect school building, Write P. H. Cragan. 

Coypon will build schoolhouse. Address M. R. Manich. 

DENISON will build schoolhouse. Write Edw. Ott, secretary. 

Des MOINES will build frame kinderga:ten annex to Howe school, 
Write J. M. St. John, secretary. 

Des MOINEs will build brick schoolhouse. Write S. W. Baker, 132; 
E. gth St. 

ELKFORT will build schoolhouse. Write P. Costigan, 

FAIRBANK will build a schooihouse. Write Architect Hall, Independ- 
ence, lowa. 

FERTILE will build schoolhouse. Write J. R. Jones. 

Fort DopcE will make repairs to Lincoln school. Write F. Gates. 

ForREST CITY will build two schoolhouses. Write P. H. Swingen. 

HAMILTON will build schoolhouse. Write E. H. Stinson. 

HARLAN will build schoolhouse Write A, C. Taylor. 

INDEPENDENCE.—Schoo.house. Write Wm. Fisher. 

KELLERTON will build school. Write L. F. Niece. 

Manson.—F. C. Wherry, of Fort Dodge has made plans for a $12,000 
schoolhouse. 

MARSHALLTOWN.—Addition to schoolhouse. 
retary. 

MAURICE will build new schoolhouse. Write J. E. Noble. 

MILFORD will build a schoolhouse. Write C. H. Perry. 

MONTICELLO will build schoolhouse. Write R. P. Smith, 

ORIENT will erect a new schoolhouse. 

REMSEN will build 6 schoolhouses. Write W. S. Davis. 

SILVER CREEK TOWNSHIP will build new schoolhouse. 
Moss, Macedonia. 

WeEsT BEND.—School building. 


ILLINOIS. 


APPLE RIVER will build a schoolhouse. Write R. Irvine. 

CARTHAGE will build a school. Write Geo. W. Payne & Son. 

CHAMPAIGN.—University of Illinois will erect several new buildings. 
Cost $325,000. 

CENTRALIA will build an addition to schoolhouse, 
man. 

Cuicaco.—J. J. Eagan will bui'd for St. Ignatius college five-story 
schoolhouse. Cost $20,000. 

CHICAGO will erect 4-room frame schoolhouse. 
1117 Schilter building: 

CHICAGO will build addition to Phil. Sheridan school. 
Write manager of Board of Education, 1110 Schiller St. 

CuIcaGo.—Three-story brick building. Cost $60,coo. Write board of 
Education. 

Cuicaco.—Architects Gassmann & Burtar, Twelfth St., have made plans 
for aschool building to be erected for the Church of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. Cost $22.000. 

CHIcAGO.—Training School for City and Home Missions will erect 
building. Cost $30,000. Write Chas. S. Frost, Pullman building. 

Cuicaco.—Architect L. G. Hallberg, Chamber of Commerce building, 


Write J. G. Trotter, sec. 


Write I, L, 


Write Paul Dorweiler. 


Write A. Zimer- 


Write August Fiedler, 


Cost $55,000. 








PSEUDOPTICS. 


THE SCIENCE OF OPTICAL ILLUSIONS. 





A Series of Psychological Experiments for the Class Room and the Home. 








HIS material is prepared with constant reference to the one aim to make the illusion in 
each experiment self-evident to each student by means of the apparatus itself, in his 


own hands without other tests. 


The illusions here illustrated are grouped into eleven 


classes or sections, each in a a paper port-folio, as follows :— 

Section A, Illusions of Length; Section B, Direction; Section C, Form and Size of Figures; 
Section D. Movement; Section E, Optical After Effects; Section F, Color Mixture; Section 
G, Light and Color Through Surroundings; Section H, Indirect Vision; Section I, Multiple 
Vision; Section J, Perspective; Section K, Stereoscopic Vision. 

These eleven portfolios are grouped into three “ Parts” in ornamental and durable boxes. 

Part No. 1, contains A, B,C, D. Part No. 2, sectionsE, F,G. H. Part No. 3, Sections I, J, K. 


PRICES: 


The entire set, three boxes, 
Part No. 1, - . - 
Part No. 2, - - - 
Part No. 3, - - - 


$5.00 
2.00 
1.75 
1.25 


A pamphlet of 35 pages, describing the above, will be Mailed, to anyone sending a two-cent stamp. 


MILTON BRADLEY 


CO., Springfield, Mass. 
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BEGINNERS’ 


French and 
German Books 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, New York 


PUBLISHED BY 


Simples Notions de Francais ; 
Or, FIRST STEPS IN FRENCH. By Paut Bercy, B.L., L.D. With 
5 illustrations, to teach children who cannot read, followed by most popu- 
ar songs with music used by French children. Boards, 75 cents. 


La Conversation des Enfants. 


| Cuas, DuCroquet. Comprised of 80 conversational lessons, each of 
which is derived from a model sentence at its beginning. A vocabulary is 
also arranged with each lesson and at the end of the volume are a series of 
simple short stories and rhymes; also a complete vocabulary. Cloth, 75c. 


Livre des Enfants. 
Pour l’etude du Francais. 
by Paur Bercy, B.L., L.D. A simple, easy and progressive French 


primer in the natural method for young students. With upwards of fifty 
illustrations, Cloth, 100 pages, 50 cents. 


Le Second Livre des Enfants. 


By Pau Bercy, B.L.,L.D. A continuation of * Livre des Enfants,” il- 
lustrated with over 50 pictures upon which the lessons are based, Cloth, 
148 pages, 75 cents, 


Des Kindes Erstes Buch. 


By Wicuecm Ripre, A work in German much like ** Livre des Enfants.” 
It is divided into 40 lessons, each consisting of a short vocabulary, approp- 
riate illustrations, a reading lesson and a few sentences to be memorized ; 
and, as an appendix, are given a few simple rhymes. Boards, 40 cents. 


Kleine Anfange. (Zo be ready September 15th). 
By Frauceiw ALbertine Kase, of the Teachers’ College, New York, It 
will have numerous illustrations and, as its title indicates, will be a book for 
very young children. 


Copies of the above mentioned books or any of our 
publications sent on examination, and complete cata- 
logue of all foreign books when desired. 


WILLIAM Ri. JENKINS, ** “scx: Sercee,”"* New York. 





1. 





3. 


1. HIGGINS’ DRAWING INKS, {2.2iacks,27¢ Colors. are 
ing Inks of the World. They are used and endorsed by the leading schools, 


colleges, and institutes of the United States and Great Britain. Three. 
fourths of the professional draughtsmen of the United States use no other 


drawing inks. 
In % oz., & Pt., Pt., and Qt. Bottles. 


’ A beautiful ho . 
2. HIGGINS’ PHOTO MOUNTER. A.peoutitut nomogen. 
white and delicately scented. for mounting photographs, textile samples, 
scrap book and all-around work. May be aod inetend of mucilage. Always 
ready and requires no preparation. 


In 3 0z., 6 oz., 14 02,, and 4 gallon and galion jars. 


3. HIGGINS’ TAURINE MUCILAGE. 4.:3%5;,clss7 


ary Fluid Mucilage of great strength and quick catcb. Non corrosive, and 
will not become dirty and stained in use. (Adopted by the School Board of 
Indianapolis to the exclusion of all other mucilages.) 


In 2 0z., 40z., 4 Pt,, Pt. and Qt. Bottles, and ;, 2, and 5 Gal. Cans, 


4. HIGGINS’ DRAWING-BOARD AND LIB- 


RARY MUCILAGE. A semi fluid Adhesive of extraordinary strength. For 
——s paper to paper, paper to cloth, ur leather to paper or cloth, it is un 
equaled. Excellent for mounting drawings, maps, be FY nt cloth, paper, 
or wood, and for repairing and labeling books. The ) volumes of the model 
library at the World's Fair were repaired and labeled with it, and it was 
voluntarily exhibited and recommended by the Committee in charge as the 
only satisfactory adhesive for the purpose. Its utility in schools is hence 
apparent. 
In 3 0z., 6 0z, 14 02z-, and i gallon and gallon jars. 

These goods are peculiarly adapted for school use, being of the very highest 
standard, and hence popular educators in themselves. The adhesives are extreme- 
4 strong. yet spread easily and smoothly in a very thin film, so that they go 

‘urther than starch or flour pastes or gum mucilages, and as they never deterio- 
rate or spoil there is no waste, and they are hence more economical in the end 
than cheap goods. 


Color Cards showing actual Drawing Inks, also descriptive cir- 
culars and full information will be sent postpaid on application. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., 


ORIGINATORS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


INKS AND ADHESIVES. 100-172 Esanrn Sv. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y., U.S.A. 





Brain Workers 


wear and waste brain tissue. They become tired and are troubled 
with lassitude unrefreshing sieep and nervous dyspepsia. This is 
from using up the vital energy of the brain faster than ordinary 
food can supply. A special Food to nourish brain and nerves is 
an absolute necessity. 





furnish the direct food they require. It is extracted from the ox- 
brain and wheat germ, according to Prof. Percy’s Formula. It 
has been used thirty years for the cure of brain weariness, nervous 
debility, dyspepsia, sleeplessness, mental or bodily weakness, It 
is as useful as a PREVENTIVE against disease, as a curative, 
for nearly all diseases begin with a nervous attack, if this is cured 
the disease is avoided. It contains no narcotic or injurious drug 


Send for pamphlet free. 


Prepared only by F. Crosby Co.. 56 West 
asth Street, New York. Sold by druggists, 
or sent by mail ($:.) None genuine without KGly @ 
this signature. 
Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh Cure. 
The very best remedy known for COLD in the HEAD, SORE 


THROAT and CATARRH. By mail, 50 cents. 


TO THE PRIVATE SCHOOLS OF 
AMERICA, 
GREETING: 


DIXON’S crarnire PENCILS 
are peculiarly entitled to the patronage of Ameri- 
can Schools because: 


1st. They are strictly and entirely an American product. 


2d. They are made in great variety and in many degrees 
of hardness of leads, suitable for freehand draw- 
ing, sketching, exercise writing, and general 

« school work. 


3d. Good, well-prepared, graded pencils are now so low 
in price that it does not pay to use the cheap 
ungraded trash now more or less current. 


4th. Drawing instructors and writing teachers univer- 
sally acknowledge the importance of the best 
tools for the child’s untrained hand. A bad pen 
will not only spoil the child’s penmanship, but 
spoil the hand for drawing; and a bad, coarse, 
ungraded pencil will not only spoil the child’s 
skill in freehand drawing, but react on the pen- 
manship. 


The most deft workmen insist on the best tools; 
much more should the child’s untrained hand 
have all the help it can get from good pencils 
and pens. 


DIXON’S PENCILS—ask for 
«« DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE ”’— 


are for sale by all prominent stationers, 


If you-are not familiar with Dixon's, mention THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
and send 16 cents in stamps for samples worth double. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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has prepared plans for a school building. Cost $5,000. 

Aug. Fiedler, architect, 1117 Schiller Building, has completed plans for 
a 3-story school building. Cost about $70,000, 

Cuicaco, ILL.—L. G. Hallberg will build a two-story brick school. 
Cost $5,000. 

Cuicaco, ILL.—Three-storv brick school. 

DaLuas City will build a school. Write C. F. Leinbaugh. 

EVA sTON.—$45.000 has been voted for a school. 

FINDLAY will build a schoolhouse. Write E. K. Schwartz. 

HAMPSHIRE will build a schoolhouse. Cost $10,000, Write Turnbull & 
Jones, Elgin, Ill 

JACKSONVILLE.—lIllinois Institute Deaf and Dumb will erect a school 
building. Write S. T. Walker, superintendent. 

KNOXVILLE will build schoolhouse. Write R. L. Young. 

Lacon.—Frame schoolhouse, Write C, Rickey. 

Lopa will build schoolhouse. Write C, F. Hewins, 

Macomp, ILL.—Plans were adopted for school building. Write J. C. 
Thompson, clerk. 

MOLINE will build schoolhouse. Write R. Babcock. 

MORRISON will build schoolhouse. Write E. U. Payne. 

NORMAL,.—Illinois Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home, Normal, will erect addi- 
tion to schoolhouse. 

ROCKFORD will build schoolhouse. Cost $15,000. Write C. K. 
Shand. 

WEsT PornT will erect schoolhouse. Write Chas. Nichy. 


KANSAS. 


COFFEYVILLE will build school house ; $10,000, Write H. M. Hadley ; 
not let. 

LAWRENCE will build addition to the Quincy school building. Write E. 
D. Phillips. 

Will build school-house. Write A. E. Martin. clerk. 

SOLOMON will erect school-house. Write C. F. Winters. 

TOPEKA will build school. Write Gus, B. Gallon, secretary. 


KENTUCKY. 
HARLAN COURTHOUSE.—A school building to cost about $7,000 will be 


built. 
LOUISIANA. 


NEw ORLEANS will build two twelve-room schoolhouses, cost 45,000. 
Write L. W. Brown, room 18, City Hall.—Two-story frame school. Wnte 
southron R. Duval, 316 Baronne street.—Brick school building. Cost, 

10,000. Write John Fitzpatrick, mayor. 

NEw IBERIA will build school. Cost 10,000. Write Jno. Webb. 

Ruston.—J. M. Goslin has a contract at 25,000 for erection of a school. 


MAINE, 


BANGoR,—Architect W. E. Mansur has prepared pans for a school 
building for the city. Cost $50,000. 
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HALLOWELL.—The trustees of the Maine Industrial School for girls are 
to put up a new school building. 

MADISON will build a schoolhouse. Write Architect E. L_ Thomas, of 
Lewiston, Me.—Two-story and basement brick school. Write Elmer I, 
Thomas, Lewiston. 


MARYLAND. 


BALTIMORE will build a primary school. Write J. Theo. Oster, inspector 
of buildings. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


ARLINGTON will build a schoolhouse, The architects are Gay & Proctor, 
of Boston. Cost $33,000. 

BosTon expects to build primary school house. Write Wm. T. Eaton, 
board of education, Also will build one-story frame school. 

CAMBRIDGE will build schooltouse. Cost $34,000: WriteC. H. McClare. 

CHELSEA will build brick schoolhouse. Cost 35,000. 

EASTHAMPTON will build schoolhouse. Write David Hill, 110 Main street, 
Northampton. 

F1iTCHBURG.—Hascal Dodge, of Springfield, has the contract for the 
normal school at 97,365. 

GLOUCESTER will build brick schoolhouse. Write Loring & Phipps, 
Boston ; not let. 

HOLLISTON will build a schoolhouse. Write Robert Cook, Milford, 
architect. 

HOLYOKE.—The plans of Clough & Reid for a $65,000 school-building, 
—Will build high school. Cost $125,000. 

MILFORD will build schoolhouse. Cost $20,000. Write Walker & 
Kimball, (3 Walnut street, Boston. 

MEDFORD.—Highschool building. Write Hartwell, Richardson & Driver, 
Boston. 

NASHAWANNUCK will erect a $15,000 schoolhouse. Write Putnam & 
Bailey, Northampton 

NorRTH ADAMS,—The contract for the state normal school building has 
been awarded Porter & Hannum of this city. 

PITTSFIELD will make alterations to training school, Cost, $6,000. 
Contractor, D. C, Bedell.—F. I. Cooper, of Brookline, will be the archi- 
tect of the Russell school building. G. P. B. Alderman, of Holyoke, will 
be the architect of the Elizabeth street school building. Pierce, Brum & 
Co,, of New York City, will be the architects of the John street school 
building. 

SPRINGFIELD will build addition to East Union street school. Write F. 
R. Richmond, Masonic building.—The proposed Ward 6 schoolhouse is to 
cost about $35,000.—A high school building is to be erected. Cost $250,- 
ooo. Write Hartwell & Richardson, Boston. 

THORNDIKE will erect a 12,000 schoolhouse. Address C. H. Hobbs, 

Quincy.—Appropriation of $60,000 for two school buildings for West 
Quincy and Norfolk Downs 1s under consideration. 

WALEs —A new high school is to be built to cost 5,000. 

WESTON will erect school. Cost $20,000. Cabot, Everett & Mead. 





+ 


Two Important School-Books 
of Great Interest and Value. 


\ 





PRINCIPLES OF RHETORIC.—Revised and Enlarged. 


By ADAMS SHERMAN HILL, of Harvard College. 


This work, long familiar to every teacher of English, is now presented in a new edition, 


containing 159 more pages than its predecessor, including 31 pages of index. 


been largely rewritten and rearranged. 


The book has 


Description and Narration are now treated in separate 


chapters, and a valuable chapter on Exposition has been added. The illustrations cited are 


newer and more numerous. 


The priee of the new Rhetoric is $1.20. A copy of it will be sent, for examination with a view to intro- 
duction, to any responsible teacher or instructor on receipt of $1.00. 


PRACTICAL EXERCISES IN ENGLISH. 


By HUBER GRAY BUEHLER, of Hotchkiss School. 


PRACTICAL EXERCISES IN ENGLISH, shortly to be published by Harper & Brothers, will 
be a valuable contribution to the recent movement toward the better teaching of English in the 


schools of the United States. 


The work is based upon Professor Hill’s FounpDATIONS OF 


RueETOoRIC, is adapted to the use of High Schools and the upper grades of Grammar Schools, 
and is without doubt the best drill book of the English language that has yet appeared. 


Correspondence from those interested in the above named works is invited by the publishers. Special in- 
troduction rates for these and other school-books will be quoted on request. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 
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MUSIC. 


POPULAR 


Music=Books. 


‘**TRILBY MUSIC.”’ 

A delightful volume made up of all the 
songs and instrumental compositions sung 
or played in Du Maurier’s famous novel. 
Both English and original versions given. 
Cover illustrated from drawing by M. Du 
Maurier. 50 cents, postpaid. 


**COLLEGE SONGS.”’ 
Most popular college collection ever pub- 
lished. All the great college songs. Over 
300,000 sold. 50 cents, postpaid. 


“ATIERICAN PIANO COLLECTION.”’ 

The cheapest strictly high-grade piano col- 
lection published. Fifty charming pieces. 
215 pages. Handsome colored covers. 50 
cents; by mail, 65 cents. 


“ROYAL FOUR-HAND COLLECTION,” 

Thirty-eight piano duets from the best 
modern sources, Easy, bright, and of abun- 
dant variety. 50 cents, postpaid. 


“ROYAL COLLECTION REED-ORGAN 
MUSIC,”’ 


Fifty-seven of the most pleasing and ex- 
cellent examples of music for the parlor 
organ,—waltzes, marches, operatic selec- | 
tions, etc. 50 cents, postpaid. 


**FAVORITE COLLECTION VOCAL 
DUETS.”’ 


Forty-one Easy Duets by distinguished | 
composers, each of which has reached a 
high degree of popularity. 160 pages. 50 
cents, postpaid. 

‘¢ STUDENT’S CLASSICS.”’ 

Thirty-seven moderately difficult piano | 
pieces of rare merit and attractiveness. 
New. $1.00, postpaid. 





INTERESTED 


In Music? 


Any piece of music or music- 
book published can be pro- 
cured of us at shortest notice 
and lowest cost. Our stock 
includes not only the latest 
issues Of all music publishers 
throughout the world, but the 
oldest and rarest musical clas- 
sics as well. It is our especial 
pride to supply customers when 
all other sources fail. 


Octavo Music. 


Every teacher should investi- 
gate the Ditson Octavo Edi- 


tions for Schools, Sunday- 
‘Schools, Choirs, Glee-Clubs, 
i\Etc. These editions include 


‘thousands of new and standard 
' pieces by the best composers, 
are finely printed, and range in 
price from 2 to 25 cents. 


For Day-School, Choirs, etc., they 
are entirely superseding the old style | 
| Music-Books. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR MUSIC IN AMERICA. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453 to 463 Washington St., Boston. 


NEW YORK: C. H. Ditson & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA: J. E. Ditson & Co. 





NEW REVISED EDITION ..... 


Murray’s 





iNustrative 





Manual of Mythology. 


MURRAY, ALEXANDER 5S. 
Roman Antiquities, 
illustrations in the text and ten fine full-page plates. 
Beautifully printed on fine paper. 
extra, gold and bronze, $1.25. 


The English edition of Murray, based on the works of Preller, 
Welcker, and Petiscus, has been a most popular book. 
edition (based on the latest revised edition of Petiscus) the old illus- 
trations, many of which were imaginary, have been discarded, and 
fine copies from the latest discovered and best antique works of 
art have been added, The text has been thoroughly revised and 
passages from the poets inserted, making it the best | 
manual for the use of schools, art students, and general readers. 


British Museum.) One hundred | 


Crown octavo, cloth, 


In this new 


* A knowledge of classical mythology is essential to an apprecia- 
tive understanding of many of the masterpieces of English literature, 
from Chaucer's time to our own. 

“ The fine paper, the clear type. the excellent illustrations render 
it an attractive book . . 
ject encourages the ave 
whet his appetite for furt 


"—Preface. 


lhe comprehensive treatment of the sub- 
e student to complete the work and must 
er research.”—Rev. Bishop John H. Vincent. 


DAVID McKAY, 23 South Ninth St., Philadelphia. 










AIR@REMOVED 


Permanently, root and branch, in 5 minates, without paia, 
or injury with “ Pilia Selvwene.” Sealed 
particulars, Ge. Wileex Specific Co., Phila, Pa, 





a T SCHOOL in the New Build- 
ing of the Foner of the City of New York, 
East side of Washington Square. 

For circulars, address now the Principal, 
LANGDON S. THOMPSON, 
30 Park St., Jersey City, N. J. 





; A POCKET EDITION 





KODAK 
FOR & 


$5.00 


v 
Makes 
You Press It.’’ pictures 
large enough to be good for 
contact printing and good 
enough to enlarge to any size. 


Pocket Kodak loaded for 12 pic- 
tures, 114g x2inches, - - $5.00 
Developing and Printing Outfit, 1.50 
-EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
Sample photo and booklee ROCHESTER N.Y. 


Jor two 2-cent stamps, 


The Teacher's Outfit in Rhetoric 


By Prof. John F. Genung, of Amherst College, 


» ® ® OF THE 


“One Button 
Does It 

















is the leading article in 


THE SCHOOL REVIEW 


FOR SEPTEMBER. 


Now is the time to subscribe for the year for 
The National Journal for High School 
and Academy Teachers. 


Dr. Wychgram, of Leipsic, Editor of one of the fore- 
most German school magazines, writes: 


“The School Review is well known to 
me as the best magazine in its field.” 





Write for sample, mentioning this paper, 


THE SCHOOL REVIEW, Hamilton, XN. Y. 


Send for Catalogues. (st. -50 a year. 10 Nos. 64 pp. each. 


one has ever suggested that the price is too high. 





Elements of Mineralogy, 
Crystallography, and 
Blowpipe Analysis 


From a Practical Standpoint. By ALFRED J. 
Moses, E.M., Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of 
Mineralogy, Columbia College School of Mines, 
New York City, and CHARLES LATHROP ParR- 
sons, B.S., Professor of General and Analyti- 
cal Chemistry, New Hampshire College, Dur- 





ham, N. H. 8vo, cloth, 336 illustrations, $2,00 


(Keeper of the Greek and | 


“The scheme on which the book has been prepared 
has been to mineral What every day quest ms like 

*‘Whatisa mere t use has it?” ‘How do you 
recognize i ‘If you cannot recognize it, how can 
A u uaaiee it, by simple and rapid tests?’ etc. 

hese questions the authors answer in as Plain and 
concise a manner as possibile, using only the strictly 
scientific detail and principles abso utely J 4 
present a pei fect explanation.’ Colliery Engineer 


D, YAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, 


Publishers and Importers of Spates, Military, 2m 
Naval Books. 


| 23 Murray and 27 Warren Streets, N.Y. 





REWARD & GIFT CARDS 


rang tt New P anne { Artistic Designs of Florals, 
flows yr yt oy Views, Crescents, Shields, 
ancis. ¥ ases, Ships, Birds, Animals, 

scrolls, Ease es, Landsca dscape, ‘Marine and Water Scenes, ete. 





Teachers rod the METROPOLITAN Monat. | mounted, Silk Frin, 





Petoss for 12 cards; size us) ‘ inches | or, toga «| ies 
= 20c; 5%x7% 30c; 7x9 50c; 
Pretty Chromo Reward Cards no } QP &, ty 


Saturday Drawing Classes for| | Samples Sent Free to Teachers. 


t of School a Sapoties, Embossed, Frosted, 
o owes Gift Cards, 
and Teachers’ Books, Pla. Speakers, 
es, Drills, Marches, Entertain- 
Iphabet, Number, Drawing, 
it, Perfect, On Time an 
Cards, A Repo rts, ‘Diplomas, 
All By by mai Fosege stamps taken. Address, 


A. J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA. 


Reward, 
Recttations, 
ments, Tableaux, 
Read: 
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CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


WORCESTER.—Architects Earle & Fisher have plans for a gymnasium 
for the state normal school. Cost $13,000. Thomas Barrett. contractor.— 
An appropriation of 20,500 has been passed for building a six-room brick 
schoolhouse on Midland street. 


MINNESOTA. 
CanBy.—The contract for buiiding the schoolhouse has been awarded to 


A. C. Ochs, of Springfield, Minn., for $13,245. 
DULUTH.—Architects Radcliffe & Willoughby have prepared plans for a 


schoolhouse. Cost $8,000. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—A schoolhouse to cost $10,000 will be built at Columbia 
Heignts. 

SLEEPY Eye.—Orft & Joralemon, of Minneapolis, have made plans fora 
$40,000 schoolhouse. 

SPRING LAKE will build two school buildings, 
clerk. 


Write C, A. Exstrand, 


[TO BE CONTINUED IN A LATER NUMBER] 





THE 


= HEART OF OAK BOOKS. 


Edited by Professor CHARLES ELIOT NORTON, Harvard University. 


A new and enlarged edition of this famous collection of English Literature. These books are prepared for use as suppie- 


mentary reading. They have been edited by an eminent scholar in literature and an eminent teacher. What are they for? do you 
ask. To cultivate the taste. To acquaint children with instructive and interesting books. To keep evil literature out 
by creating a desire for good. To wisely direct the power of the imagination. 


The first book begins with old childish rhymes and jingles, and with some of the most widely known fables and stories. In the second book are 
tavorite fables and stories of adventure. Inthe third book are some of the best poems of childhood, and old stories and fairy tales from the best English 
versions. In the three remaining volumes are shorter poems universally accepted as permanent treasures of our language, and prose writings from the 


best writers of the past three centuries. 


Kindly note what competent critics have said about the Heart of Oak Books: 


A. S. HILL, Prof. of Rhetoric and Oratory, Harvard Univ. (Author of 
“ Principles of Rhetoric”): I have never seen any reading-books for schools 
which compare with your Heart of Oak Books for excellence, and I hope that 
you will be successful in inducing the schools generally to adopt them, 

E. H. RUSSELL, Prin. State Normal School, Worcester, Mass.: These 
books strike me as being the most valuable contribution I know of to the means 
of teaching reading in schools. : 

G: P. PHENIX, Prin. Conn. Normal School, Willimantic, Conn.: Iam 
more than pleased with the books. An order has already been put in the hands 
of our buyer for copies, and we shall probably want more later. 

F. B. STOWELL, Prin. State Normal School, Potsdam, N. Y.: “‘I can 
hardly conceive of a more complete selection of classics, It is certainly a happy 
introduction to English literature. 


Reading books should be of a literary character 





J. M. MILNE, Prin. State Normal Schooi, Geneseo, N. Y.: I believe 
them in many respects to be very valuable. 

L. H. JONES, Supt. of Schools, Indianapolis, Ind.: I am delighted with 
the classic character of the selections. With them pupils will noi only learn to 
read, but /earx to love to read, which is much more, 

A. R. SABIN, Asst. Supt. of Schools. Chicago: It is a good day for the 
schools when men like Prof. Norton think of them, Something usually comes 
of it. The first two numbers of the series are perfect and complete. I would 
gladly see them in our schools in daily use. 

W. W. PENDERGAST, Supt. Public Instruction, St. Paul, Minn. : 
Although I expected to find them of a high order, they are even better than I 
expected. Most excellent judgment and literary taste have been exercised in 
making selections. 


They should make very sparing use of sentimental poetry. 


From the beginning of the ¢hird year at school the pupil should be required to supplement his regular reading-book with other reading matter of 


a distinctly literary kind. At the beginning of the seventh school year the reading-book may be discarded, and the pupil should henceforth read litera- 


ture,—prose and narrative poetry in about equal parts.— Zhe Conference on English, Report of Committee of Ten. 


. § Book L, - .30 
PRICE : ; Book II., - +35 


D. C. HEATH & CO., - - 





Book III., - 45 
Book IV., - 55 


Book V., - .60 
Book VI., - .65 


Boston, New York and Chicago. 
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The University Tutorial Series SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY 





NEWEST BOOKS, 


WITH DATES OF ISSUE. 


MECHANICS, ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK OF, By Wittiam Briccs, M.A., F.C.S., 


F.R.A.S., and G. H. Bayan, M.A., F.R.S. »O cents. [JULY 17, 1895. 


—OF THE— 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. 





Henry M. MacCracken, D.D., LL.D., Chancellor 


Twelve major and minor courses, with elec- 


HORACE.—EPODES. Edited by J. Tompson, M.A. Camb. 4@ cents. (Jone 5, 1895.| tives, leading to the degrees of Master of 


SOPHOCLES.—AJAX. Edited, with Inrropuction and Notes, by J. H. Haypon, M.A., 


Lond. and Camb. SS ceuts. [JUNE 1, 1895. 


Pedagogy and Doctor of Pedagogy. 
Complete professional preparation for those 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By W.H. Low, M.A. Lond. Third Edition. 60 cents. | 8°¢*ing to become superintendents, princi- 
[May 21, 1895. | Pals, professors in normal schools, and teach- 


CICERO. —DE FINIBUS II. Edited, with Intropuction and Notes, by J. D. MAlmLLarp, 
Lond. S80 cents. [May 18, 1895. 


ers of higher rank. 
ee 


CXCERO.—IN CATILINAM Ill. Edited by A. Waucu Younc, M.A., Lond., and W. F, | Year begins September 27. 


Masom, M.A.. Lond. txrropuction, Text, and Notes. 40 cents. [May 8, 1895. Scholarships Offered. 
VERGIL.—GEORGICS, I. and Il. Edited by A. Waucu Youn, M.A., Lond., and W. Special Scholarship for Women. 
F. Masom, M.A., Lond. Inrropuction, Text, and NoTes. SO cents. (May 2, 1895. ee 


CHAUCER.—PROLOGUE TO THE CANTERBURY TALES, KNIGHT’S TALE. | for catalogue giving full information, address, 


Edited, with INrRODUCTION and Notes, vy A. J. Wyatt, M.A., Lond. and Camb., and a Glossary by 8S. J. 


Evans, M.A., Lond. 60 cents. [APRIL 23, 1895. 
EURIPIDES.—ANDROMACHE. Edited by Hewry Ciarxe, M.A. InTropuction, Text, 
and NoTEs. SU cents. [APRIL 10, 1898. 
ROMAN HISTORY, OUTLINES OF, 133-27 B.C. (Adapted from ‘‘ The Tutorial His- 


tory of Rome.”) By A. H. ALLcRort, M.A., and W. F. Masom, M.A. 50 cents. (Marcu 16, 1895. 


EDWARD R. SHAW, Pu.D., DEAN, 
University Building, 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, - - N.Y. CITY. 





DYNATIICS, TEXT-BOOK OF. By Wuuiam Bricos, M.A., F.CS., F.R.AS., and G.H.| Messrs. D. Appleton © Co. 


Bryax, M.A.,F.R.S. 60 cents. 


STATICS, TEXT-BOOK OF. By Witiam Briccs, M.A, F.C.S., F.R.A.S., and G. H. 
Bryan, MA..F RS. 60 cents. 


HEAT, ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK OF. By R. W. Stewart, D.Sc., Lond. "50 cents. 
LIGHT, ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK OF. By R. W. Stewart, D.Sc., Lond. 50 cents. 


Complete Descriptive List of Books, embracing Latin and GREEK CLASsiIcs, TRANSLATIONS, THE ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE, MATHEMATICS, MENTAL and MORAL PHILOSOPHY, and SCIENCE, matled gratis on application. 


W. B. CLIVE, 65 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
WILLIAMS & ROGERS’ 
‘ 








Simplify the subject, reduce the work of the teacher toa minimum, and tascinate and stimulate the pupil 
in his work, hey are the most popular, practical and widely used works on the subject now in print. 


The series comprises three books, viz: 

First Lessons in Booxxeeringa for use in graded and district schools, 

New Inrroouctive Booxxeerina, for high schools and academies. 

New Compcere Booxxeepina, for normal schools and business colleges. 
The other books published by this firm treat the following subjects: COMMERCIAL LAW, COM- 
MERCIAL ARITHMETIC, MENTAL ARITHMETIC, PENMANSHIP, SHORTHAND, SPEL- | 
LING, GRAMMAR, CORRESPONDENCE, CIVIL GOVERNMENT and POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
These books are new, bright and strictly practical. | 








Specimen pages and illustrated catalogue sent free to teachers and school officers. 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS, Publishers, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILLS. | 


e NEW * | 
THE NEW VERTICAL SCRIPT PRIMER. 


Acquaints the child with vertical forms from the beginning. Mailing price, 20 cents, 


THE NEW VERTICAL SPELLING BLANK. | 


Spelling and Dictation. Vertical forms. Mailing price, 50 cents per dozen, 


THE NATURAL DRAWING SERIES. 


Six books. Progressive. No technical obstructions to be mastered by the pupil or teacher, 
Can be supplied to schools at 10 cents each. Price, postpaid, for examination, go cents per set. 





THE NEW SCRIPT READING CHART. L 


Tust adopted for general use in the Cities of Brookityn, Buffalo, Auburn, Watertown, N. Y., | 


and Jersey City, N. J. Price, per set, $12.00. Ss 


POTTER & PUTNAM, Publishers, Dealers in School Supplies, | ¢ 
63 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. | 


SOMETHING NEW. 


THE GEM SPELLING BLANK WNo. 13, | 
Words and Dictation. 5 


Specially adapted to meet the demand for SLANT or VERTICAL WRITING now so much in vogue. 
36 es, double ruled. Space for twenty words and also for dictation. 45 cents per doz. | 


orrespondence solicited. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., Publishers, General School Supplies, 66 Reade St., N. Y.' 





HAVE JUST ISSUED A 


Title List 
Standard Works 


FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE USE 


It covers a large field of study, and is a 
valuable index for teachers and students in 
search of the best text-book literature and 
books of reference. 

Send for it. No charge. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


72 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK, 








INVALUABLE 4 


to all who use pen- 
cils. Wilinot break . 


KEFUNDED LF NOT 
SATISFACTORY. 4 
“The best machine for the purpose that has come 
to our notice, pe bus nese house can conveniently 4 

afford to 

UNITED erates BAKING CO., Cleveland, 0. 4 
for Circulars. . 

> GOODELL © o., Antrim, N. H. 4 
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| PRANKLIN COLLEGE, New Athens, O. 

Begins 71st year Sept. 2. Board, tuition, fur- 
| nished room, and books, $2.80 to $3 a week: 8 courses : 
no saloons. Cheap, safe. Largest attendance yet. 
| Catalog free. W: A. WILLIAMS, D.D., Pres. 


FOI IKE LS Chott bok 
XCHAUTAUQUAY 


C “atin Reading Circle C 
THE AMERICAN YEAR 


A systematic course in American politics, 
industry. and literature, illustrating the 
Development of National Life. 

Why not a your desultory read- C 
C.. by a well-defined course for the coming 
compre Chautauqua offers a practical, * 
comprehensive plan. 


IK JOHN H. VINCENT. Dept. 10, BUFFALO, N. Y. *%& 


FAIAATIKC LS Chotottotok 








“THE CHOICE OF AN OCCUPATION.” 
An illustrated book, gives vehpente | on how to 
succeed in life; sent for five 2-cen tamps. Fowler 
& Wells Co., Phrenologists, 27 Bast! list &t., N. Y. 








New Books. 


It ought not to be a hard matter to inspire patriotism when 
there is such a vast stock of literature on this subject to be drawn 
on. Judgment and skill, however, are required to select and 
arrange it. This has been done for the teacher by Thomas J. 
Morgan, D. D., ex-United States commissioner of Indian affairs. 
The essential feature of the book consists of a catechism of about 
one hundred and forty short, direct questions, with as many con- 
cise, comprehensive answers, in which the author states clearly 
his.views on all the topics discussed. Among the topics treated 
this way are patriotism, the flag, the Revolution, the Negroes, 
citizenship, labor, etc. Patriotic Citizenship is attractively printed 
and bound and provided with large portraits of Washington, and 
Columbus and other illustrations. (American Book Co., New 
York, Cincinnati, and Chicago. $1.00.) 





A complete and carefully graded series of drawing and writing 
books is contained in the Royal Serzes. The slant writing copy 
books comprise the following numbers: 1. Initiatory exercises — 
short letters. 2. Short words of short letters. 3. Long letters 
and short words. 4, Short words of long and short letters. 5. 
Advanced initiatory. 6. Text—capitals and half-line words. 
7. Text—words and sentences. 8. Half-text—words and sen- 
tences. 9. Half-text—sentences and words. to and 11. Inter- 
mediate sentences. 12. Small hand—full ruling. 13. Small 
hand—double ruling. 14 and 15. Small hand—single ruling. 16. 
Advanced small hand—single ruling. 17. Advanced small hand 
—no ruling. 18. Commercial forms and correspondence. In 
addition to these there are the Royal Star Copy-Books in ten 
numbers, the Royal Upright Copy-Books in nine numbers, the 
Royal Drawing Books, and Colored Kindergarten Drawing 
Books. (T. Nelson & Sons, London, Edinburgh, and New York.) 


How few there are even among students and professional 
writers who have made a thorough study of the origin, growth, 
and development of our language, and yet how interesting and 
profitable such a study might be made! A good introduction to 
this subject is found in The English Language, by W.H. Low, 
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M.A. It is a volume of the widely-known and valued University 
Tutorial series. The author traces the relation of English to 
other languages by its origin, considers the chief changes that 
have taken place in the grammatical structure, treats of alphabet 
and sounds, derivations of words, French words, etc., and then 
takes up each part of speech separately. The more elementary 
parts of the subject are printed in larger type and are meant to 
cover a first course. Then there are other passages in smaller 
type ; besides those marked with an asterisk that may be omitted 
on a first reading. Everything is well arranged and clearly ex- 
pressed, so that the one who masters this book will have a basis 
for an intelligent understanding of our language. (W. B. Clive, 
65 Fifth avenue, New York.) 





KELLOGG’S PERIODICALS. 


PER YEAR, 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. Weekly. - - - ° - } 
THE PRIMARY SCHOOL. Monthly. - . . ‘i 1.00 
THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. Monthly. - : ° - 1.00 
EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS. Monthly. : ° . - 1.00 
OUR TIMES. Monthly. ° ° ° - “ . 80 


Club Rates sent on application. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, published weekly at $2.50 per year, is the best 
paper for school boards, superintendents, principals, and_all teachers who 
want to know of educational thought and movements. The news concern- 
ing new buildings, the additions of departments of music, drawing, gym- 
nastics, etc., will be of great value. Already a number of teachers have, by 
consulting these notes, laid plans for better remuneration. 

THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, at $1.00 per year, is par excellence THE 
educational magazine of the country; it is for teachers who want the best 

lagogical methods. 
ie Pamany SCHOOL, at $1.00 per year, is a right hand of help for the 
teacher of young children, ; 

EDUCATIONAL FouNpAaTIONS, at $1.00 per year, is for students of peda- 
gogy. It discusses the History, Principles, Methods, and Civics of Educa- 
tion, and Child Study. . 

Our TIMES contains the news of the month arranged for use in school 
30 cents a year. ’ 

A superintendent will need THE SCHOOL JOURNAL ; his assistants THE 
INSTITUTE and PPJMARY SCHOOL; the one interested in the study of 
pedagogy will want FouNDATIONS, Earnest teachers seeking advancement 
take THE JouRNS! Is3TITUTE, and FOUNDATIONS, 





THE PRANG ART EDUCATIONAL 


The fourth in this series of pamphlets, just 


The Art Idea in Education 


and In Practical Life. 


By JOHN S. CLARK. 
Price, 20 CENTS 


For full information in regard to these and other publications in Art Instruction, 


address, 


The Prang Educational Company, 
151 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


964 Washington &t., BOSTON. 47 E. 10th 8t., NEW YORE. 


DO YOU SUBSCRIBE FOR 


EducationalFoundations 


$1.00 a Year ? 


This is a monthly text-book for 
teachers who desire professional 
advancement. 


Our Times 


80 cents a Year. 


The ideal paper of current events 
carefully edited for the school- 
room. Clubs of two or more 2sc. 


PAPERS. 


issued, is 








The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


1895— 


SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 


Joun A. Hatt, President 
JANUARY i, 1895. 
Assets, $15,653,366.60. Liabilities, $14,509,694.31. 


appear in a Policy issued at your age. 
I was born on the... 
My Name is 
Address is 


H. M. Puituips, Secretary. 


Surplus, $1,143,672.29. 


If you wiil write your name, date of birth, and address, in the blank form below, and 
send it to the above address, we will take pleasure in showing you, not an ‘‘ ESTIMATE ” 


but a ‘‘ STATEMENT” showing the exact values in cash and paid up insurance which would 


in the year... 


each. 
Its circulation has doubled dur- 
ing the last year. 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York 


tALL THE CUTS: 
Published in The School Journal 
ARE FOR SALE 
At Reduced Prices. 


Half Tones, 20c. per sq. in., minimum price, 


—1895 





Line Etchings, 7c. per sq. in., minimum price, 
Ce 


Orders should be sent in as soon as possible after 
| cuts appear in the paper, as all cuts must be disposed 
| of shortly after publication. Add 


E.L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E.gth St., New York. 


ress 





KINDERGARTEN sr 


Send for Catalogue. 


AND SCHOOL | SCHERMERHORN & CO., 


J. W. 


Outlines of German Literature, 


By MADAME M. JEFF. TEUSLER, of Richmond, 
Va., High School, is a new and valuable text 
book that will prove interesting and helpful to 
every student of German. Retail price, $1.50- 


East 147TH STREET, 
New YORK. 





EADERS will 
cating with advertisers. 


confer a favor by mentioning THE JOURNAL when communi- 


Specimen copy will be sent charges paid on re- 
ceipt of $1.25—the introductory price. Address 


B. F. Johnson Publishing Co., Richmond, Va. 
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HENRY HOLT & CO., 29 West 23 Street, NEW YORK. 





THOMAS'’S PRACTICAL PANCOAST’S 





INTRODUCTION TO 





GERMAN GRAMMAR. 





Published August, 1895. Conspicuous for human and interesting ex- 
ercises, scientific treatment, and full material for conversational drill, 
12mo. 411 pp. $1.12 net, 


SHAW'S ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


maps. 16mo. 





ENGLISH LITERATURE 





A brief, historical and critical account, with study lists, tables and 
473 PP. $1.25 net. 


The Nation says: ** Not even the dullest pupil can study it without feeling 
the historical and logical continuity of English Literature.’ 


WOODHULL’S FIRST 





BY PRACTICE. Interesting and continuous exercises, from the ob- 
servation of which rules are formulated. r2mo, 203 pp. Illustrated. 
75¢. net. 

G. W. Hafford, of Indianapolis High School, says: “* Cannot fail to 


give freshness and life to what is usually considered a very dry, unattractive 
subject. 


HALL’S ELEMENTARY PHYSICS 


Based on Individual Quantitative experiments in Mechanics and Light, | 
with Suggestions for Lecture Room. Used in Cambridge (Mass.) | 
Grammar Schools. 12mo. 150 pp, 65c. net, | 





cloth, 65 cents net. 





A brief, thorough and practical course in hght. 
his own experiments and his own thinking. I. 
MENTS, 93 pp., 8vo, paper, 50 cents net. 


COURSE IN SCIENCE. 


Each student does 
Book OF EXPERI- 
Il. TextT-Book, 12mo, 
III. Box oF APPARATUS, $2.00 net. 





Used in the public schools of Springfield, Mass. ; Montclair, N. J. ete. ; 
| and in the Workingman’s School (Felix Adier’s), New York City ; Michi- 
gan State Normal School; Newark Academy, etc. 


EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE 





Cc. F. Adams, of Detroit Public Schools says: “I like it for its precise- 
ness and exactness, It is based on successful experience and shows very closely 








the expense of starting such a course.” Descriptive. With Sept. ’95 Supplement. Free 
TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
’ rH. 6034 Woodlawn A ’ 
TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION “Satence'” TEACHERS’ AGENCY 





Established in 188+. Positions filled, 3700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions 
EVERETT O. FISK & 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, COMPANY. 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. ; 803 Twelfth Street, Washington, D. C.; 
7o Fiftn Avenue, New Yor, N. Y.; 420 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
355 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. ; 12044 South Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
32 Church Street, Toronto, Can. 





American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents’ Selling 
and renting of school property. 

E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 Fifth Avenue, cor, 2oth St.. New Yor City. 


feachers Wanted! resccistion sod wood. 


lawn Ave., Chicago. 4,000 positions filled. 








No Fee for Registration. OUR PROFITS COME FROM COM- 


MISSIONS AND NOT FROM 
e ADVANCE FEES. 

_ _ This is the best possible guarantee of faitbfulservice. Miss Bodine,so long and favorably known 

in fe Agency work (formerly chief clerk of the Teachers’ Co-operative Association) will be pleased 

to hear from all her old friends, and to make the acquaintance of new ones, who wish either to se- 

cure teachers, or are ambitious fer their own advancement. Write your wants ver fully, to save 

time, and she will be glad to reply stating what she believes she can do for each. Address, 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, miss Olean Bodine, Manager, 
24-26 Van Buren Street, (Athenaeum) Second door east of Wabash ave., CHICAGO. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


One Fee Registers in Both Offices. Send for Agency Manual. 
Business Ofhces: 1 10 Tremont St., BOSTON. 211 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 





Boston and 
Chicago. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Teachers with Good Records in Obtaining Positions. 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


THE ALBERT & CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


C. J. ALBERT & B. F. CLARK, Managers.) 211 Wabash Ave., CHICACO, ILL. 
Established 1887. The largest and best equipped Agency in the West. 
Agent for Northwest: C. P. ROGERS, Marshalltown, Ia. 


SCHOOL DESKS. 


Adjustable Desks and Chairs, several styles. 
bined Desk and Seat. 


BLACKBOARDS, all kinds. 


Send for sample EUREKA BLACKBOARD CLOTH. MAPS, 
GLOBES, etc. Full line School Furnishings. Send 
for catalogue to 


R. H. GALPEN, School Furnisher, 3 East 14th St., New York. 


Assists 











“Model”? Com- 


AND FOREICN 
AGENCY 


AMERICAN 
TEACHERS’ 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and famil.es, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 





For larger salaries, or change of location, address 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 6034 Woodlawn 
Ave., Chicago. Orvitte Brewer, Masager. 


TEACHERS 





of recognized ability wanted 
for high gi ade positions in Penn- 
sylvania and other states. Send for circulars, 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, Robt. 
L. Myers, Manager, Harrisburg, Pa. 

(lth year) 





s valuable in proportion to its 
An Agency la@uenee. If fe merely hears 
u 


of vacancies and that is something, t if it 
tells you about them is asked to recommend 
a teacher and recommends 


you, that is more. Ours Recommends 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuss, N. Y. 


ehermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 
3 EAst 14TH Srreet, N. Y. 


WANTED: 


A Teacher for Grammar School Work in a city 
of 30,coo. College graduate preferred. 
Teachers’ Co-Operative Association, 











Warren, Ohio. 





THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, 5-7 East 16th St., New York, 


can completely fill at the lowest rates all orders for ScHooL aNnD MISCELLANEOUS 


Books wherever published and promptly forward same in a single shipment. 
Catalogues of and estimates for ScHooL AND Liprary 
Send for catalogue of School Books of all publishers. 


schools with books a specialty. 
Books on application. 





Supplying 
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That the pedagogue has not been slighted by the dramatists 
and satirists is shown by the octavo volume of 592 pp., containing 
selections from famous writers and entitled The Schoolmaster 
in Comedy and Satire. Among the writers quoted are Rabelais, 
Ascham, Shakespeare, Fenelon, Swift, Pope, Coleman the 
Younger, Maria Edgeworth, Willis, Dickens, and others. Besides 
biographical notes there are questions for the teacher on the 
topics considered by the authors. It is a companion to “ The 
Schoolmaster in Literature,” and is intended for the special use 
of teachers’ reading circles and round tables. (American Book 
Co., New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago. $1.40.) 

James M. McLaughlin and George A. Veazie, in arranging 
their Jntroductory Music Reader, have followed the principle of 
proceeding from the easy to the difficult. The pupil is led in an 
easy and natural way to the difficulties in the latter part of the 
reader. Irregular rhythms have therefore been avoided in the 
beginning. The reader contains many songs of graded diffi- 
culty, preceded by preparatory exercises in each successive key. 
(Ginn & Co., Boston.) 
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lll-Tempered Babies 
are not desirable in any home. Insufficient nourishment produces ij. 
temper. Guard against fretful children by feeding nutritious and digestible 
food. The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is the most success- 
ful of all infant foods. 





For those who are nervous and run down Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the ideal 
building-up medicine. 





Ten Days of Delightful Travel Through the South for $55.00, 


Two early Autumn Tours, Sept. 24th and Oct. 8th, under the Person- 
ally Conducted Tourist System of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
Gettysburg Battlefield, Blue Mountain, Luray Caverns, Basic City, The 
Natural Bridge of Virginia, Grottoes of the Shenandoah, Richmond, 
Washington, and Mt. Vernon visited during the tour. Parlor car and 
hotel accommodations, guides, carriages, and all necessary expenses 
covered by the rate. A tourist Agent, Chaperon, and Baggage Master will 
accompany party. For detailed itinerary address Tourist Agent, Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, 1196 Broadway, New York. 





WHY NOT USE GOOD BOOKS IN YOUR SCHOOL? 


Better a poor teacher than poor books. 


All work requires good tools, brain work the 
best of all. Good books. are to be had, if you know where to get them. 
many titles; we prefer a few, and to have them good. 


We do not publish 
Some are strictly text-books; 


others are for supplementary use. A selected list follows: 


TEXT-BOOKS 
PRACTICAL ELOCUTION. 


By J. W. SHomemaker, A.M. This work is the outgrowth of actual class- 
room experience. and is a practical, common-sense treatment of the whole 
subject. It is the best and most popular text-book extant. Cloth, $1.25. 


ADVANCED ELOCUTION. 


By Mrs J, W. SHozemaker. (In press.) A work representing the most ad- 
vanced thought upon the subject of Elocution. The departments of Voice, 
Articulation, Gesture, and Physical Training are exceptionally full, and 
concise, Cloth, $1.25. 


HANDBOOK OF PRONUNCIATION. 
By Joun H. Becuter. Contains over five thousand carefully selected words 
of difficult pronunciation, alphabetically arranged, with their pronuncia- 
tion clearly indicated. Cloth, 50 cents. 


PUNCTUATION. 


By P.vut Atiarpyce. This author is everywhere recognized as authority 
upon Punctuation. The most practical, concise, comprehensive, and inter- 
esting book on the subject. Cloth, 50 cents. 


LETTER WRITING. 


By Acnes H. Morton, A most intelligent and thoroughly literary work, and 
yet at the same time the most practical for the conduct of Business and 
Social Correspondence. Cloth, 50 cents. 


POCKET TRANSLATIONS 


These Translations follow the original text literally, thus forming a valu- 
able help to the student. Pleasing sketches of the authors appear in the torm 
of an introduction to each of the volumes, giving an insight into their lives 
and the circumstances attending the appearance of their works, and will 
awaken fresh interest in both the text and the authors, 

Cloth binding, each, 50 cents. 
Cesar’s Gallic War. six books. | Virgil’s Aineid. six Books. 
Cicero’s Select Orations. Horace’s Complete Works. 
Xenophon’s Anabasis. Five books. 


READING and RECITATION BOOKS 
SHOEMAKER’S BEST SELECTIONS. 


For Readings and Recitations. Formerly ** The Elocutionist’s Annual. 
Each number is compiled by a different elocutionist of prominence, thus 
securing the choicest pieces. It is beyond doubt the best series of speakers | 
published. Contains gems from all leading authors. In handsome new 
cover, Number 23 just out. 








BEST THINGS FROM BEST AUTHORS. 


Seven volumes. In new binding. Each volume contains three numbers 
of Shoemaker’s Best Selections, in the order of their issue. 
is valuable not only for readings and recitations, but, containing the 
choicest selections from leading English and American authors, it is a veri- 
table encyclopedia of literature, and a small library in itself. 
ing, each, $1.50. Full set, seven volumes, in a box. special price, $7.00. 


There are special prices to teachers, as well as liberal discounts for introduction. 


tive catalogue is sent with every order, or can be 





The collection 





Cloth bind- | 


FOR SUPPLEMENTARY USE 
THE STORY OF THE ILIAD. 


By Dr. Epwarp Brooxs, A.M. A narrative in simple prose of the leading 
incidents of one of the greatest literary works of the world, the Iliad of 
Homer. Cloth, illustrated, $1.25. 


THE STORY OF THE ODYSSEY. 


By Dr. Epwarp Brooxs, A.M. A companion volume to The Story of the 
Iliad, written in the author’s characteristic, simple, graceful, and interest- 
ing style. Cloth, illustrated, $1.25. 


DELSARTEAN PANTOMIMES. 


By Mrs. J, W. SHoumaker. A combination of music, recital, and esthetic 
action, arranged in a manner to produce a harmonious effect, both to the 
eye and ear. Contains fourteen beautiful full-page illustrations. Cloth, 
handsomely bound, $1.50. 


EXTEMPORE SPEECH. 


By Wituiam Pittencer. This volume appeals to all who have plans to 
presert and opinions to express upon current questions and who desire to 
marshal their thoughts and words so as to carry conviction to the minds of 
their hearers. Cloth, $1.25. 


THE DEBATER’S TREASURY. 


By Wit1aM Pittencer. In addition to other valuable information this 
book gives a list of over two hundred questions for debate, with a half- 
dozen outlines for argument on each subject, on both affirmative and 
negative. Cloth, 50 cents. 


QUOTATIONS. 


By Acnes H. Morron. A clever combination of pithy quotations, selected 
from a great variety of sources, alphabetically arranged by subject. Con- 
tains all the familiar and popular quotations in current use, together with 
many rare and choice bits of prose and verse. Cloth, 50 cents. 


SLIPS OF SPEECH. 


By Joun H. Becuret. This volume treats in a brief, interesting, and 
chatty manner of the faults that are most common in every-day speech. It 
is not simply a collection of ‘*don'ts,” but it gives the reason for not 
doing. Cloth, 50 cents. 


PRACTICAL SYNONYMS. 


By Joun H. Becunter, This complete and practical work will be found to 
meet the wants of the busy merchant or lawyer, the thoughtful clergyman 
or teacher, and the wide-awake boy or girl at school. Cloth, 50 cents. 


Paper binding, each, 30 cts. Cloth binding, | THE ART OF CONVERSATION. 


each, 50 cts. 


By J. P. Mauarry. Of all the accomplishments prized in modern society, 
that of being agreeable in conversation holds the first place. This isa 
thoroughly practical work on this most important subject. Cloth, 50 cents. 


READING AS A FINE ART. 
By Ernest Lecouve. This excellent work is everywhere recognized as 
authority upon the subject of public reading, and it is therefore invaluable 
to every public reader and speaker. Cloth, 59 cents. 

Our full deserip- 

had for the asking. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1020 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
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Woman’ S_ Beauty. 


CuicaGco, Aug. 31, 

Some peopie sev i. = 
think that a tonic is 
only necessary when 
they have run so low 
as to have toconsulta 
physician. This isin- 
correct. I say,every 
physician says, “* Eat 
well, drink that which 
is nourishing and en- 
ergy-giving.” I know 
of nothing which an- 
swers this poreese bet- 
ter than Pabst_ Malt 
Extract. The“ Best” 
Tonic. Ladies, espe- 4 
vially, will tind’ Pabst ¢ 
Malt Extract a splen- 
did tonic to build up 
their systems, chang- } \ 
ing that weary, tired bi 
feeling to one of energy and activity, giving them 
strength both phys sical and mental, to bear those 
thousand and one esacting household cares, 

W. HANN A, M.D. 


Secret Books Free. Mention this 
PAPST, Milwaukee, Wis. 





4 


Sold by Druggists. 
paper and address 










THE SPRAGUE 
UD CORRESPONDENC 
SCHOOL OF LAW 
Fits you for a trea 
career; Also CouRSE 
in BUSINESS Law. 
H AW Over 2000 students tell 


the story of success. 
Full particulars free. 


Sprague Correspondence School of Law, 
No. 46 Telephone Building, DETROIT, MICK 


TUITION FREE. 


CHICAGO Faee KINDERGARTEN ccs 
ORMAL TRAINING SCHOO 
A new class ongonton’ ove ery alll 
va B. Whitmore, aa © Bryan, Margaret W. 
mw A, Mari Rurf Hofer 
For further information address Chicago Free Kin 
dergarten Association. 


ARMOUR INSTITUTE, 
Armour Ave. and 33d Street, Chicago. 


° 








The Posse Gymnasium 


offers a thorough normal course. Medals for 
methods: Boston, 1892, Chicago, 1893, and 
Antwerp, 1894. Summer course, July 8th to 
August gth, inclusive. 7th Year opens Sept. 
160th. Address 


Baron NILs Posse, K.G.V., B.Sc., M.G., 
23 Irvington Street, Boston, 




















Atthe End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d[Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 


Central for shopping and theatres 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


H Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards, 
eee 








Calen information free. 
New England has of Masic, Boston. 
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TEACHERS’ AIDS. 


ods in Arithmetic, og Be 
Send 6cents. E, L. K ELLDGG & CO.. 
Ninth Street. New York. 





Ld 
PRACTICAL TY PEWRITING. 


By Bares Torrey. Third edition revised and en- 
ed. The standard = on the touch or all-finger 
od. Over 200 octa es. Cloth, price, $i. 50. 
_Fowler. & Wells Lo., 9 27) East 21 


New Books. 


A revised and corrected edition of Mur- 
ray’s Manual of Mythology, a popular 
English work based on the German works 
of Preller, Welcker, and Petiscus, illus- 
trated with ten full-page plates and one 
hundred illustrations in the text, has just 
been issued. The full-page engravings are 
taken from photographs of antique works 
of art. All the illustrations of Murray were 
carefully examined, and some of them re- 
jected as representing only modern ideas of 
the mythological subjects; many others 
are replaced by engravings made from pho- 
tographs of the originals of early Greek art 
recently discovered, while numerous new | 
figures of the same authentic character 
have been added. The mythology of the 
Greeks, Romans, Norsemen, Germans, 
Hindus, and Egyptians are treated briefly 


and interestingly. The editor has aban- 
doned the Greek spelling of proper names 
on account of the many inconsistencies it | 
led to and the great confusion that resulted 
from it and has restored the English or- 
thography. (David McKay, 23 South 
Ninth street, Philadelphia. $1.25.) 





A neat edition of the Poems of Herrick, 
edited by Edward Everett Hale, Jr., has just 
been issued in the Atheneum Press Series. 
It is intended as well for those readers who 
are content to enjoy Herrick’s poetry as for 
those who desire to study a little the things 
which they have enjoyed. All of his best 
poems have been included, also some of 
less merit, in order that a just idea of his 
work may be obtained. The spelling and 
punctuation have been modernized, except 
in cases where there were reasons for re- 
taining the original. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


Publishers’ Notes. 


The Penn Publishing Company, Philadel- 
phia, have gone on the principle that it is 
better to limit the number of books pub- 
lished and have them all of high quality 
than to have a great many books some of 
which would be inferior. It will therefore 
be found that their list is a choice one, in- 
cluding among text-books Shoemaker’s 
Practical Elocution and Advanced Elocu- 
tion, Bechtel’s Handbook of Pronunciation, | 
Allandyce’s Punctuation, and Morton’s 
Letter Writing. Thetr Pocket Transla- 
tions follow the original text literally and 
give sketches of the authors, including 
works of Cesar, Cicero, Virgil, Horace, and 
Xenophon. The books for supplementary 
readi ng include Brooks’ Story of the Iliad. 
and Story of the Odyssey, Shoemaker's De/- 
sartean Pantomimes, etc. 


Those who have done artistic work know 
how necessary it is to have good material, 
like the drawing inks and mucilage of Chas. 
M. Higgins & Co., 168 Eighth street, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. The inks are in blacks and col- 
ors, and are used and endorsed by the lead- 
ing schools, colleges, and institutions of the 
Unired States and Great Britain. If you 
want to see a samp!e of these colors write 
for color cords and descriptions. The muc- 
ilage is made of differing quality, but all of 
the best, for photo-mounting, school use, 
and drawing board and library use. 


wel, This Girl 


was old enough 
to know better 
than to put a 
cheap wool braid 
on her skirt, next 
time she'll see 


that the 
bolt is 3? 
. 
marked _& 
BIAS 
wS- VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDINGS. 


The kind that lasts as long 
as the skirt. 


Send for carapies,  howies labels and ma- 
terial, to the S. H. & M. Co., P.O. Box 699, 
New York City. 


**S.H.&.M.”’ Dress Staysare the Best. 











The Best Is 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSINC 


For Ladies’ and Children’s 


Boots & Shoes. 


Paris Meda) on every bottle 
Sold Everywhere. 


The St. Denis Hotel 


Broaoway ano Eceventn Srreer, 


NEW YORK. 











Opposite Grace Church, 





The St. Denis is the most centrally located hotel in 
the metropolis, conducted on the European plan at 
moderate prices. It has been recently enlarged bya 
handsome addition that doubles its tormer capacity. 
The new Dining Room is one of the finest specimens 
of Colonial Decoration in this country, Within a 
radius of a few blocks trom the hotel are all the edu- 
cational publishers of the city. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR, Prop. 





J.M. OLCOTT, 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 
W. & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Maps, 
and all kinds of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
9 West 14th &t., New York. 





Musical, far sounding, and highly satis - 
factory Bells for schools, Churches, & . 


WESF Trot, Or. “Ts26"° 


Description and prices on application 










BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
CINCINNATI, 0 


. Best Grade Copper asedemy BELLS 


Price and Terms Free. Name this paper. 


Use BARNES” INK. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 56 E.) 0th St., N.Y. 


EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE JOURNAL when com- 
Roni with advertisers, 
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Publishers’ Notes. 


"Apwora povey , the motto adopted by Messrs. | 
Leach, Shewell & Sanborn is conceded by 
all educators to be peculiarly appropriate. 
So close is the scrutiny to which all their 
publications is subjected, that the imprint 
of this firm upon the title-page of a book is 
accepted as a complete guarantee of its 
high educational merit and mechanical ex- 
cellence. Their list comprises the best 
grades of school and college text- books, in- 
cluding mathematics, literature, physiology, 
political, mental, and moral science. Latin, 
Greek, Students series of 
Latin classics, language, and all leading 
works for college, high or public school 
use. Their corps of editors are prominent 
practical educators, 


Some forthcoming patriotic games pub- 
lished by Milton Bradley Co.. Springfield, 


Mass., should be looked out for. Their 
names bespeax their attractive form: 
“ Yacht Race,” “ Bicycle Game,” * Melodi- 


ous Mother Goose,” and “ National Stan- 
dards.” This firm’s standard games of 
“ Authors ” and “ Jack-straws,” appear in 
a variety of styles. The still popular 
“Donkey Party” is portrayed on large 
sheets of linen to secure a more permanent 
use of the materials necessary for the frolic. 
Other board games that the entire house- 
hold can make merry over are *“ Happy 
Days in Old New England,” “ Mind Read 
ing,” “ Palmistry,” and “ Fortune-telling.” 
New York office for this firm is at Clinton 
Hall, 13 Astor Place, 


At this time when the usefulness of draw- 
ing as a school study is so generally ac- 
knowledged, and it is given such a promin- 
ent place in the school course, any book that 
adds to the efficiency of the work or the 
convenience of teachers or pupils will be 
welcomed. It is therefore fitting-to call es- 
pecial attention to the Paragon School 
Drawing-Book issued by the New York 
Blank Book Co., 31 Beekman street, N. Y. 
It is intended to supplement the work in 





Beecham’s pills are for bilious- 
ness, bilious headache, dyspep- 
sia, heartburn, torpid liver, diz- 
ziness, sick headache, bad taste 
in the mouth, coated tongue, 
loss of appetite, sallow skin, etc., 
when caused by constipation; 
and constipation is the most 
frequent cause of al] of them. 


Go by the book. Pills roc. and 
25c. a box. Book free at your 
druggist’s or write B. F. Allen Co., 
365 Canal Street, New York. 


Annual sales more than 6,000,000 boxes. 


English and | 








drawing and should be used in connection 
with the regular drawing-book, The pur- 
pose is to aid pupils in acquiring the power 
of accurate expression through repeated 
and continued exercises in the observation 
of things and in correct pencil-holding. The 
Paragon Practice Books, issued by the same 
firm, are in four numbers—o, 1, 2, and 3— 
and each has a copy of capitals, small letters, 
and figures on the inside of the front cover. 
It is much better and more economical to 
have the practice work dene in a book than 
on detached sheets, being more conducive 
tocareful work and economy, These books 
have attractive covers, and are well worth 
the caretul examination of teachers. 


The University Tutorial series includes a 
number of text-books in classics, 


| mathematics, modern language, philosophy, 
| and science. 


The subjects, are carefully 
| selected and treated witn great care, and in 
size the volumes are adapted to school-room 
needs. They are provided with notes, illus- 
trations, vocabularies, etc.; in fact, answer 
the requirements of modern text-books. 
Those who wish to be fully informed in re- 
gard to this excellent series should write to 
W. B. Clive, 65 Fifth avenue, New York, 
for complete descriptive list. 


Books on spelling, typewriting, English, 
bookkeeping, letter writing, shorthand, and 
business law are issued by the Practical 
Text-Book Co. They are endorsed by 
leacing educators and used in the schools 
of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Brook- 
lyn, Washington, St. Louis, Detroit, and 
many other piaces. Their dictionary, vest- 
pocket size, contains 33,000 words. Write 


| for text-book catalogue, sample pages, and 


rates for schools, 


Attention is called tothe Werner Primer | 
by F. Lillian Taylor, principal of the train- | 


ing school at Galesburg, Ill. 
intendent and every first year primary 
teacher should see a copy. Hinsdale’s 
American Government, a masterly work, 
has been brought down to date. The 
Werner Bookkeeping is a_ six-column 
journal method for grammar and high 
schools, by Prin. Edgar G. Lantman, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y The system has been 
thoroughly tested in regular school work. 
Other books are Giffin’s Grammar School 
Algebra, McHenry and Davidson’s Arzth- 
metrical Problems with answers, 
Greene’s School Music Course. Corres- 
pondence in regard to these books is in- 
vited by the Werner Co., New York and 
Chicago. 


Every super- 


Teachers know from experience how ne- 
cessary it is to have plenty of busy work for 
the children, and a good variety of it too. 
They should see the new and handsome 
busy work prepared by the New Century 
Educational Co, 113 Devonshire street, 
Boston, and 239 Broadway. N.Y. It is in- 
tended for seat work and the sets are so ar- 
ranged that the pupil can use them without 
aid from the teacher. Each set accom- 
plishes a definite purpose and teaches a 
definite thing, while to the pupil it is as de- 
lightful as a game. Sample sets will be 
mailed to superintendents and teachers up- 
on application. Another attractive publica- 
tion by the same firm is Fazry Tale and 
Fadle, consisting of the best. of the fables, 
fairy tales, and folk stories, illustrated with 
reproductions from great artists. It is in- 
tended for primary reading. 


When school opens again the busy lead 
pencils will again begin their work. How 
many of these will be Dixon’s ? More than 


last year because there is evidence that they | 


are gaining in popularity. [f not tamiliar 


with Dixon’s American Graphite mention 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL and send sixteen 
cents for samples worth double the money 
to the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey 
City, N. J. 
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The Magic Touch 


Of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. You smile at 
the idea. But if you suffer from 


Dyspepsia 


And Indigestion, try a bottle, and be. 
fore you have taken half a dozen doses, 
you will involuntarily think, and no 
doubt exclaim, 


“That Just Hits It!’’ 


“That soothing effect is a magic 
touch!’ Hood’s Sarsaparilla gently 
tones and strengthens the stomach 
and digestive organs, invigorates the 
liver, creates a natural, healthy desire 
for food, gives refreshing sleep, and 
in short, raises the health tone of the 
entire system. Remember 
Sarsa- 


Hood’s =. Cures 


Take Hood’s Pills for Sick Headache. 








The only Raw Food. 
Builds up bone and 


muscle, creating 


blood daily. 


AT ALL DRUCCISTS. 


new 








Latest Novelty. Pocket Salts. 
me 


Crown Lavender 


Pocket Salts. 
THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 


of London, callattention to one of their most charm- 
gn ov 


The Crown Periumed Pocket Salts, 


grt-1-( 2am, Made by them for several 
= years in England, but now 

fo or the first time introduced 
into this country, made in 
the following odors: 


Crown Lavender 
Crab-AppleBlossom 
White Lilac 
Verbena 

\ Matsukita 

% Violette 

And all other odors. 


Sold as shown or 
encased in kid purses 
and can be carried in 
the pocket with per- 

fect safety. 


















THE ABOVE ARE PERFECT CEMS, 
deliciously perfumed with the Crown Perfumes and 
identicalin quality with the world renowned Crown 
Lavender Salts and various perfumed Salts, the 
Creation of the Crown. Perfumery Company, and 
so long and fav — known to their London and 

Paris clientele. 

PRICES : ptenderd Bis any 50c. Smaller Size, Ape. 
Ask your Druggist for ti thom or by sending either of 
the above amounts to Caswell, Massey & Co., ° 
Melvin & Badger, rg? Metcalf Co., Boston ;Geo. B. 
Evans, Phila.; E. P. Mertz, Washn.; or Wilmot 
Hall, Cin.; one of has bottles of Pocket Salts will 
besent free toany address. Name the odor required. 
Beware of Worthless Imitations. 





















Pollard’s Shakesperean Tablet 
is admirably adapted to the needs of classes and in- 
dividuals for the study of Shakespeare. 


Retail Price, 25 Cents. Specimen copy sent on 





receipt of W cents in postage stamps. Address 


'B. F. Johnson Publishing Co., Richmond, Va. 
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The increasing demand for appropriate 
readings for use in supplementing the regu- 
lar reader is met by the publication of Ec- 
lectic School Readings, a new series of 
bright, entertaining reading books for school 
and home. They are well written and finely 
illustrated. The books already published 
are Lane’s Stories for Children—tirst read~ 
er grade; Baldwin's Fazry Stories and 
Fables—second reader grade, and Baldwin's 
Old Greek Stortes—third reader grade. 
Others are in press. Writetothe American 
Book Co. for specimen pages, circulars, etc. 
of these and other books, 


Here is a suggestion for teachers. Te 
St. Nicholas magazine is filled with matter 
of a high and attractive quality, is illustrated 
by the best artists, and is therefore well 
fitted for supplementary reading. Many 





teachers have used it in this way with most | 
satisfactory results. Do the pupils com- 
plain that the subject of civil goverment is | 
dry? Ifsotry the Century Book for Young | 
Americans as a reading book. It is one of | | 
the most interesting books for young peo- | 
ple published in recent years. Descriptions | 
of our institutions are skilfully worked into | 
astory. For full information write to the | 
Century Company, Union square, N. Y. 


When electricity is doing so many won- 
derful things it would be strange indeed if 
the teacher did not get some practical ben- 
efit in the school-room from its application. 
Such has appeared in the form of the elec- 
tric clock, which lifts a load of care from 
the teacher. The Signal Clock of Blodgett 
Bros. & Co., 383 Federal street, Boston, 
Mass.., sounds gongs at any desired min- 
ute and at any hour of the twenty-four, be- 
ing therefore invaluable for calling and dis- 
missing classes. Any number of dials can 
be operated, giving every room the same 
time. It has been adopted by a large num- 
ber of schools. Send for a description. 


The eye 1s more perfect than any artificial 
instrument and yet in studying the heavens 
or the beings in a drop of water it needs 
help. This can be obtained by the use of 
the telescopes and microscopes of the Zieg- 
ler Electric Co., 141 Franklin street. Bos- 
ton. Their lanterns, dynamos, motors, el- 
ectrical test instruments, chemicals and 
chemical glassware, etc., are prepared es- 
pecially for school laboratories. If there is 
a deficiency in these lines write tothem and 
it will be supplied. 


During the Teething Period. 


Mrs. Winstow’s SootuinG Syrup has been used for 
over Fifty Years by Millions of Mothers for their 
Children while Teething, with Perfect Success. 
It Soothes the Child, Softens the Gums, Allays all 
Pain ; Cures Wind Colic, and is the best remedy 
for Diarrhwa. Sold by Druggists in every part of 
the world. Be sure and ask for “ Mrs inslow’s 
Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. Twenty- 
five cents a bottle. 





Pears’ 


Few people 
know the com- 
fort and beauty 


of perfect natu- 
ral skin. 


Have 
used 
soap? 


you 
Pears’ 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM, oMAGICALBEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples, 
Freckles, Moth. Patch 






e « es, sh and 
tr ws Skin Diseases, 
egee : and every blem- 
pat lan! a ish on beauty ; 
=o=e ) and defies detec 
—EED tion. On its vir 
mFS tues it has stood 
het the test of 46 
a SEA ears—no other 

a& as—and is so 





harmless we test 
it to be sure it is 
properly -— 
Acce no cou 

terfeit of similar 
name. The dis 
= uished Dr. L. 


er, apne to 
a > io of the 


es will by them, I recommend 


harmless of all sk prepacasepe.” One 
bottle eat last six months using it every d Also 
oe Subtile removes superfluous hair wi out in 


A to the skin 
RD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St. 


For sale by ail Druggists and by J Goods EZ... 


a the U. 8., Canada and Serene. 
nd in N. Y. City at R. H. Macy’s, Stern’s 

Ebrich’ “y Ridley” 8, and other Fancy Goods alers. 
Sa" Beware of base imitations. $1,000 Reward for 
errest ond pe proof of any one selling the same. 





SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 
lemishes removed. lar 
Consultation free; office or letter. John 
ury Dermatological Institute, 127 W. 42d 
Y. Branches in Boston, Phila., Chicago, St. 
Louis. } Bd of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 











LADIES! : 
Do you like a Oup of 
GOOD TEA? 


If so, send this 
advertisement and 15 
cents in stamps and we will send you 
a % Ib. sample of the best T a 
ported. Any kind you may select. 


HOW ARE YOUR 


{ CHINA CLOSETS? } 


> Are the old dishes chipped and > 
4 cracked, and unsuited to se off a > 
4 spotless table-cloth? We will re- > 
4 plenish it FREE. Y 
4 Why drink poor Teas and Coffees, 
and ruin your health, when you 
can get the best at cargo prices? 
PREMIUMS for all—Dinner, Tea 
and Toilet Sets, Banquet and Hanging 
Lamps, Watches, Clocks, Music Boxes, 
4 Cook Books, Watch-Clocks, Chenile 
4 Table Covers, Cups and Saucers, 
Plates, Knives and Forks, Tumblers, 
Goblets, given to Club Agents. 


GOOD INCOMES made by getting 

orders for our 
celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Pow- 

4 der and Spices. Work for all. 374 

¢ ibs. of Fine Teas by mail or express 
for $2.00; charges paid. Headquar- 
ters in U. 8. for Pure Teas, Coffees, 
Extracts, Baking Powder and Spices. 

4° Beautiful Panel (size 14x28 inches) 

4 FREE to all Patrons, For full > 
— address 


{fl Anas 





81 & 33 Vesey Street 
P. O. Box 289. NEW YORK. 
VVVVVUVVVVYVVVVS 





Beeman's Pepsin Gum. 


CAUTION.—See that the name 
Beeman is on each wrapper. 
} ‘The Perfection of Chewing 
7% Gum ang a Delicious Remedy 
[RA for Indigestion. Each tablet con 
7 tains one grain Beeman’s pure pepsin 
Send & cents for sample package. 
THE BEEMAN CHEMICAL CO 
72 Lake St., Cleveland, 0.¢ 
Originators of Pepsin Chewing Gum 


DEAF 538 2,nn noses cones 


qair by F.Hucon, 858 Dwey, 5. N. ¥. Mvictto for book 
a 6, . Drills, Teachers’ Aids, Letter 


FREE ters, Amus-ments, Essa says, De- 


bates, etc. bates, etc. Dick. a Fitzgerald, 11 Ann St., New York. 














Catalogs ue of Speakers, Dialogues, 





RECAMIER CREAM 


FOR THE COMPLEXION 


Has been in use for nearly a century. 


It was originally made for the most celebrated 


beauty of her time—Madame JULIE RECAMIER—and by its constant use she retained 
her exquisite complexion until her death, at eighty. 


RECAMIER CREAM is the only preparation of its kind which has received 


the indorsements of eminent physicians and chemists. 
Mesdames Adelina Patti, 
hardt, James Brown Potter, Langtry, Lillian Russell, and thou- 
sands of fashionable women all over the world. 
RECAMIER CREAM is not a cosmetic. 


the Princess of Wales, 


at night and wash it off in the morning. 





Price $1.50 per jar. Sample bottle sent 
postpaid on receipt of 25 Cents. 


HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, Recamier Mfg Co., 131 W. 31st St., New York. 





Used by Her ae oe 
Sarah Bern- 


You apply it 
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TWO BOOK COURSES. | 


IN ARITHMETIC. | 


| 
Essentials of Arithmetic. PartsI.andIl. | 
By G. A. SOUTHWORTH. 


IN LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR. 


First Lessons in Language, and 
Elements of Composition and Grammar. 
By SOUTHWORTH and GODDARD. 


These are works of sterling merit. There are many other such upon our list. 


Our Catalogue, Price List and terms of introduction and Exchange sent cn application, 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, New York, Boston, Chicago. 





A MODEL TEXT-BOOK. 


HUTCHISON'S PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


Revised Edition 1895. 


The rapid increase in the sale of this book has necessitated the making of a new set of electro- 
type plates and advantage has been taken of this opportunity for making any changes that would 
keep the book fully up todate. Among the new features will be noticed a more pleasing style of 
type, new illustrations, a new chapter on first aid in accidents, topical outlines, experiments, etc. 
The new edition, like the previous one, fully meets the requirements of the laws prescribing instruc- 
tion in the nature and effects of alcoholic stimulants and narcotics. 


Price for introduction $1.08, for exchange, 60 cents. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL & C0., Publishers, 43-47 East Tenth Street, New York. 


H. I, SMITH, 14 Ashburton Place, Boston. J. D. WILLIAMS, 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, 


School and College Text Books, Music Instruction Books, Charts, Books 
of Reference, and Teacher’s Helps. 





PUBLISHERS OF i 


STANDARD MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS. 


Catalogues and Descriptive Circulars free on application. The New Education is mailed free on 
request. Correspondence cordially solicited, 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 





BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA. 





Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Clark’s “INTERLINEAR CLASSICS” 


“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely scraping together so much miserable Lati 

Greek as might be , otherw ise oon y, ons OF ae ly ances 7, ares 
, Cesar, Horace, cero, ust, , Juvenal, vy, Homer’s Iliad, Gospel St. Joh 
Tongplasie Anabacte, cash to enchors tor examination, Gh stable 
rk’s ctical ani ve nm Grammar; adapted to the interlinear Series of cl 

to all other systems. Price to teachers for examination, 91.00. : Cee e108 
pergent'’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His- 
tortes, Manesca’s French , ete, 
al Sample pages of our Interl nears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 


ee Rene f aiiog|~ 2EiCan 


HUMAN ANATOMY, MUSIC SYSTEM 
The only System combining lung development, 


PHYSIOLOGY HYGIENE. 


For intermediate and Grammar ; 
with the study of music. 


Schools. Copiously illastrated. 
The only System indorsed by Dudley Buck, Dr. 
By CHAS. H. MAY, M.D. 3 “ Clarke, Director of Music, Univ. of Pa., Carl Zerrahn, 
The following expression of opinion has been received: : — " jgame, = pomen. Supt . 1 LM 
“I find this book admirably suited for use in Inter-| yeators and master’ musicians who have heretofore 
mediate and Grammar Schools. It is simple and di- utterly refused_to indorse any other method. 
rect am he craters rf The eonantiol fasts I sub-| The only System which has gotten out of the 
a story in an interesting way. ‘ ’ asy ¢) 
oe = the tg ee the book, is O)d, ruts and placed mos mentees 
a @ author seems ave in mind continually, Adopted by Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Hartford, and 
that the child should be interested in a careful study } i Y i 
of hisown body and how to care for it.”—W. I. T >. | scores of smaller places, supplanting the old a 


. 1, Twit- 
CHRLL, President State Teachers’ Association, Conn. 12 of the 13 normal schools of Pa. are 








ae eeed cosulte whacovey wiremaeed 
2! . 

Oorresronvance favitan. Sectnioaantion he pam hem = cain, 

WILLIAM WOOD & COMPANY KING, RICHARDSON & CO., Publishers, 











Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK. 





“IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE.” 


THREE NEW MODEL 


SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITERS 


Nos. 2, 3, AND 4. 
HAVE YOU 
MANY IMPROVEMENTS Heretofore Overlooked by Other Manufacturers. 


Address THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 








Branch Offices in Twenty-Nine Principal 
Cities in the United States. 





EXAMINED THEM? 


Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Teachers 
Students 


Request your local bookseller to send 
for our new catalogue of Schoo! Books of if 
All Publishers. 

Then when you ask him the price of any 
school book he can tell you. as this cata- 
logue is complete. 


Lf you wish a catalogue for your- 


| ARTHUR HINDS & CO, 
| 4Cooper Institute New York City 








|e 
SPECIMEN COPIES 


| 
‘GRATIS ! MAILED FREE OF 


| 
_ The School 
Music Review. 


A monthly periodical devoted to the interests of 
Music in Schools. Published on the first of 
every month, price, 5 cents; Annual Subscrip- 
tion, including postage, 50 cents. 

Each number cuntains one or more specially se- 
lected School Songs, in both notations, and suited 
to the capacities of the children in the different di- 
visions ; also exercises and tests in sight singing. 

An Extra Supplement, consisting of a suitable 
School Song, is trequently presented. This is given 
only with the number with which it is issued and is 
afterwards sold at the price marked upon it. 

A list of the music which has already appeared 
will be sent on application, which may be obtained 
separately, price, 5 cents per number, 


Complete List of School Songs, Action Songs, 
School Cantatas, and Operettas, mailed 
Sree upon application. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 


21 East 17th Street, New York. 





$75 a Month—evenings. 


and WRITING TEACHERS 


Wanted. Experience or good writing not 
necessary as we will train you for the posi- 
tion at your own home under Bialer’s 
popular System of Physical Training 
in Penmanship, and our systematized 
Course of Mail Intructions, free of charge. 
Beautiful Parchment Diploma 15x20 in. 
with Corporate Seal of College, granted. 
Write in your own hand. 

The Bixler Business College Co., Wooster, Ohio. 



















* 
, ,@ 
Us 
: _ o 
Jsed in the schools of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, a 
Brooklyn, Washington, St. Louis, Deiroit, e 
Kansas City, and the principal cities and 
towns of every State. Endorsed by promi- aa 
img nent educators as the best published on e 
the following subjects: 
Spelling, Letter Writing, 
Typewriting, Shorthand, 


fa The Dictionary is vest-pocket sizeand con- @ 
i tains 33,000 words. Price, leather, me 
WE dexed, 50 cts.; cloth, not indexed, 25 ets. 


The Practical Text Book Co., @ 
Hi Publishers, Cleveland, Ohio. @ 
Ph} Write for text-book catalogue, sample @ 


pages, and rates to schools. 
0000000000000 00000 0000008 





Do You Keep a Permanent 
Record of Your Students? 


If so, procure a copy of the Ready Reference 
Register, published | By Isaac Walker, Prineipel 
of Pembroke Academy. The record of & ~ 
dent for a four years’ course is shown OD om 


2. 
Prices 2200 names, $3; 300 names, $4 
s 


pecimen p sent on receipt of & 2cent 
stamp. Address 


Isaac Walker, Pembroke, N. H. 
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